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TOUGH luck! But it would 
be lots worse—if you didn’t 
have that bottle of Gom- 
bault’s Balsam handy. Just 
a few drops rubbed in gently 
and the pain eases right up. 
One more application and 
the soreness is gone —for 
good, 

WHETHER it’s a bruise, a cut, 
a burn, a sprain, a sore,rheu- 
matism, stiffness, a sore 
throat, or a chest cold you'll 
find quick relief in this un- 
equalled liniment. Further- 
more it is absolutely safe and 
a perfect antiseptic. In fact 
we know you will be more 
than satisfied. 

ONCE you've tried Gom- 
bault’s Balsam you'll never 
be without it. You'll give it 
the place of honor on the 
family medicine shelf—ready 
for use. One bottle lasts 
a long while. Get it today! 
Sold by druggists, or sent by parcel 
post on receipt of price $1.50 per bottle, 
AS A VETERINARY REMEDY 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam has no 
equal. It supercedes all cautery and 


firing; and never leaves a scar or 
discolors the hai 


The LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO, 
Cieveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 


The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 















































. Guard y your home against a 

your ee ethook against ex- 
ces ordering coai direct. 
r new way of selling 


orbitant 


most satis- 
factory, cheapest, 
surest way of buying your 
coal. The best coal mined in the 
Missouri Valley. Hundreds of satis- 
fied customers testi 


«Centerville Lump” a 


makes a hotter fire, holds fire lon ~< stores 
better—doesn’t slack, burns to a white 
—no cinders. Quality and de Sener fully 
guaranteed. Early orders will be filled first 
as heavy demand surpasses our production. Be 
on the safe side, order your coal now, save 
331-8 per cent or more, Write for circular and 


cial | ces today. 
spe CONSUMERS COAL COMPANY 
200 Main St. Centerville, towa 


ee ATLAS 
CENTERVILLE. 











Get full market value for 
P\ your hay. Ship to Albert 
¥ Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. Market 

' reports furnished free. 











This Issue and the Next 








PASTURES AND Farm management sur- 


PROFITS veys have shown that 
the farmer with the most hog pasture 
sually makes the most money on the pig 
crop. Read the article on page 6. 


FOR LOWER Freight rates have a good 

FREIGHTS deal to do with the farm- 
er’s profits The editor shows “‘why ag- 
ricultural freights should be lower”’ in the 
article on page 5. 


NEW HOG What are the things to look 
HOUSES out for in building a new hog 
house? I. W. Dickerson tells about them 
in the article on page 7 


WOOL FARMING The farm sheep flock 

PAYS pays good dividends 
on the Davis county farm whose manage- 
ment is described in the article on page 3 


RAILROAD The farm organizations fell 
VALUES down on the job lately when 
hearings were held on the valuation of the 
railroads of the country. No representa- 
tive of farm organizations was there to 
present the farmer’s case. Read the edi- 
torial on page 4. 


THE WINTER The article on page 7 
MILK CHECK lists some reasons for 
having miik cows freshen in the fall rath- 
er than in the spring 


TO KEEP HOGS It pays to keep hogs 

WELL healthy rather than to 
find out ways of curing them after they 
get sick Dr. A. 8S. Alexander discusses 
some of the basic requirements for keep- 
ing hogs in good shape, in the article on 
page 10 


REGISTRY How would it do to estab- 
FOR SOWS lish an advance registry for 
sows, something like that used for dairy 
cattle, and give ratings on the basis of 
the size and strength of litters and the 
way they are carried thru the suckling 
period? The editorial on page 5 elabo- 
rates the suggestion 


THE NEXT Can Iowa bankers afford to 

ISSUE make short-time loans for 
less than 8 per cent? C. L. Benner, in the 
leading article next wee maintains that 
rates should be kept to per cent or low- 
er. Other aspects of the rural credit sit- 
uation are discussed in the same article 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Section for Novem- 
ber will be included in the issue of the 
17th. In this issue also we are starting a 
series of travel articles in which a Ne- 
braska minister tells of a trip he is mak- 
ing by Ford thru Europe 


*k 
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If you took a knife 


and sliced it through 
—here’s what youd find: 


First a series of strong reinforcements, at every point 
of strain and wear— 

A flange-shaped sole of one single, solid piece of 
rubber, extending from toe to back of the heel— 

Tough, flexible rubber everywhere backed by heavy, 
close-woven fabric— 

A special lining that adds stiffness to the upper and 
prevents wearing out from the inside. 

The diagrams below show you some of these details. 
Every one means longer wear and greater boot comfort. 

We’ve been making rubber footwear for 75 years. 
Our factories are manned by craftsmen who know the 
value of painstaking care. And we’re proud of the 
results—and of the satisfaction “U.S.” Boots are giving 
to farmers everywhere. 


Other “‘U. S.”’ Footwear—all built for long wear 


You ‘ll find eve ry type of rubber footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There's the Walrus, the famous all-rubber wees — 
the U. S. L ace Resa a rubber workshoe to be worn over 
your socks for spring and fall—U. S. Arctics and Rubbers— 
all styles and sizes for the whole family. Look for the 
“U.S.” trademark before you buy—the honor mark of the 
oldest rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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lar’’ runs 
round the leg, 
and on top of 
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side- 
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‘Extra heavy Flange sole 











THB soLE—A_ thick, 
single layer of tough- 
points of the whole est rubber. Its flange 
boot—I1 layers of shape means extra 
duck and rubber. wear. 


BACK OF THE HEEL— 
of the strongest 


THE INSTEP—A series of 
graduated reinforcing One 


lavers in the inste p com- 
bines flexibility wi ith sur 
prising strength. 
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MAKING A SUCCESS WITH WOOL 


Persistent and Constructive ‘Flock Breeding Win for Swartzendruvers 


OR a good many years wool has been one of the 
the leading crops raised on the Swartzendruver 
farm, in Davis county, Iowa. Davis county is one of 
the principal wool producing counties of Iowa. The 
Swartzendruver flock has long been accounted one 
of the best of the fine wool flocks in the county, and 
it has an enviable record in the production of wool. 
The owners of this flock came honestly by the wool- 
growing idea, since John A. Swartzendruver, the 
present operator of the farm, and his father, C. B. 
Swartzendruver, are natives of that section of Ohio 
which is noted for its flocks of excellent fine wool 
sheep. In fact, some of the foundation stock of the 
present Swartzendruver flock came from Ohio. 

The Swartzendrvvers have operated on the theory 
that in order to succeed in the sheep and wool busi- 
ness it is necessary to stick to it consistently. For 
over a quarter of a century a flock of Merino-bred 
sheep have grazed on the Swartzendruver pastures. 
Some years the wool from their backs sold at a very 
low figure. Other years, however, prices were al- 
most as high as they had been low. In the long run, 
the Swartzendruvers have profited well from the 
keeping of sheep, not alone from the wool income 
but also from the sale of lambs, breeding rams and 
surplus ewes. The fertility of the farm has been 
increased by the manure produced. Certain parts of 
the farm which are rather rough have been pas- 
tured to better advantage by the sheep than by other 
animals. 

A Special Type of Sheep Barn 


From their extensive experience with sheep, the 
Swartzendruvers have evolved a type of building 
which they regard as best adapted to sheep hus- 
bandry. Two of these barns have been built on the 
farm. They are simply designed, well constructed 
and serve admirably to meet the various require- 
ments of the flock. The buildings are 12 feet high 
at the eaves. One is 80x46 feet and the other 70x46 
feet. Either building provides enough space to 
handle over 200 mature sheep. A high roof is neces- 
sarily a feature of this type of construction. This 
allows an ample supply of air for the sheep, which is 
considered by these sheepmen as indispensable to a 
sheep barn. Too fre- 


By D. F. Malin 








The Type of Rams Used in the Swartzendruver Flock. 


Above the shearing pen is a loft for the storage of 
wool. As the wool is shorn each fleece is folded and 
tossed up to the loft. Provisions are made to fasten 
wool sacks to the edge of the loft so that the sacks 
may be packed easily. If the wool is not moved im- 
mediately it is placed back in the loft, from whence 
the sacks may be rolled down into a wagon below. 

In the end of the barn containing the shearing pen 
are also the feed bins, which are accessible both 
from without and within the building. The practice 
is to feed grain outdoors as much as possible, in or- 
der to encourage exercise in cold weather. The feed 
lots are roomy and contain long feeding bunks. These 
are of sufficient length to give every sheep from 12 
to. 18 inches room at the trough. 

Rape pasture occupies an important role in the 
feeding of the flock. The Swartzendruvers think so 
much of the rape that they would hardly attempt to 
raise sheep without it. The first seedings are made 
us soon as the ground can be properly worked, fre- 
quently as early as the first of April. The early 
seedings are ready within a few weeks for the ewes 
and their spring lambs. Later seedings are made 
frequently until the middle of July. Thus fresh seed- 
ings are available after weaning time for the late 
spring lambs, which occurs about September 1. 


They also have clover or mixed hay, and during the 
winter mornings they usually pick over an allow. 
ance of corn fodder. The balance of the ewe flock 
is bred for lambing in May. These €wes are 
brought thru the winter on clover hay and a good 
quality of fodder of neavy yielding corn. No grain 
is given to them except during the few weeks 
occurring just before lambing time. After the 
lambs have come, the ewes go on pastures of rape 
or blue grass. 

Each year fifty to sixty ewe lambs of the best 
type are selected from the flock and retained in 
the breeding flock. A corresponding number of 
the older and less valuable breeding ewes are 
then culled out and fattened for the market. The 
ewe flock is generally maintained at about 250 
head. The lambs not saved for breeding purposes 
are sold when they are about a year old, after they 
have been shorn. 

The Swartzendruver flock is of Delaine Merino 
breeding. While the breeding flock is not entirely 
pure-bred, good pure-bred Delaine rams have been 
used on the farm for many seasons, and the type 
is uniform. The Swartzendruvers prefer an animal 
which is of blocky conformation and which car 
ries a smooth, even fleece that is of good length 
and texture. They like a fleece to show quality, 
with plenty of crimp, together with a good content 
of yolk or oil. 


Breed for Both Wool and Mutton 


They breed for a type of sheep in which the 
rams will weigh from 150 to 200 pounds when 
they reach maturity and will shear from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of wool. Some of their best 
rams have exceeded these shearing figures. The 
ewes weigh from 100 to 150 pounds and shear from 
ten to fifteen pounds. 

The Swartzendruvers consider the Delaine type 
well suited to the average farm. Altho primarily a 
wool sheep, this type also produces better mutton 
than other breeds of fine wool sheep. The lambs 
from this farm are sold at about 80 pounds after 
being shorn, and bring good prices. The sheep are 
hardy and breeding ewes are frequently good pro- 

ducers of lambs and 





quently a large flock of 
sheep is crowded into a 
shed or basement barn 
with a low roof which 
precludes adequate ven- 
tiation. This condition 
is a frequent source of 
sheep ailments. 

The walls of the build- 
ing are of single thick- 
The Swartzendru- 
vers recognize that ex- 
treme warmth is not re- 
quired in a sheep barn, 
the important essentials 
being ventilation, shel- 
ter and drainage. The 
loor is of hard-packed 
earth. 

Feeding racks for hay 
feeding line the inside 
of three sides of the 
barn. In the center of 
the barn are located the 
lambing pens. There 

about a dozen of 
these, arranged in two 
ers with an alleyway 
velween the two rows, and with easily opened doors, 
(hus making it possible to handle the ewes at the 
‘mbing period with little disturbance. The pens 
in be removed, if desired. and the building used 
s a feeding shed. 

At the end of the rows of lambing pens and next 
'o the front of the building is the shearing pen. This 
haS @ special floor about ten feet square, made for 
the shearing operation. The sheep are brought to 
the pen thru the alleyway between the two rows of 
lambing pens, thus making it possible to bring them 
to the machine with no chance of their getting away. 





ness, 





A Well Bred Farm Flock Can Be Made a Source of Profit on Many lowa Farms, 


Mr. Swartendruver seeds about five or six pounds 
of Dwarf Essex rape to the acre. The only precau- 
tion he has found necessary with respect to rape 
pasture is to avoid turning the sheep on it when it 
is wet and they are unused to the green forage. He 
usually alternates the use of rape with that of blue 
grass and clover. The rams run on rape pasture 
thruout most of the summer and never require any 
grain. 

The choicest ewes of the flock are bred for March 
lambs. These ewes are fed thruout the winter on a 
grain mixture of equal parts of corn, oats and bran. 


wool until they are six 
or seven years old. In 
fact, the maximum 
fleece from the Delaine 
is not obtained until 
the second or third 
shearing. 

Handling and grading 
of wool has been care- 
fully studied on the 
Swartzendruver farm. 
The 1922 clip from the 
farm aggregated 5,27 
pounds, of which 3,564 
pounds graded as fine 
and fine medium staple. 
The care with which the 
wool is handled is indi- 
cated by the grading 
report, which showed 
but three pounds of 
tags, or unusable wool, 
in the entire clip. The 
1921 clip of 4,910 pounds 
contained 2,520 pounds 
of fine and fine medium 
staple. Part of the Da- 
vis county wool exhibit 
which won first place at the Iowa State Fair this 
year was from the Swartzendruver flock. 

These Davis county sheepmen have proved to the 
satisfaction of themselves and their neighbors that 
a flock of well-bred sheep can be made a source of 
good profit on land of the Davis county type. Their 
production costs have been cheapened by the use of 
such mutton-making crops as rape. Their wool com- 
mands the best market price because it is from a 
flock that has been carefully bred for the production 
of a certain kind of wool, andwlso because it is care- 
fully shorn, graded and packed on the farm. 
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Where Are the Farm Repre- 
sentatives ? 

WW E COULD wish at times that our farm 

organizations were a little more on the 
job than they are. For example, take the mat 
ter of the physical valuation of the railroads of 
the United States, which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been working on for 
many years. In the future railroad rates will 
probably be largely based on this valuation. 
The commission has spent more than twenty 
million dollars in gathering the data. Now 
after eight years the commission has opened 
for discussion the basic principles which shall 
govern in determining the valuation. This is 
one of the most important matters ever consid- 
ered by the commission. The railroads are 
there with a great number of engineers, ex- 
ports, accountants, attorneys, etc, They are 
making it their business to see that nothing is 
overlooked that will help the railroads get the 
highest possible valuation. 

Where are the representatives of the public? 
Where are the representatives of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation? Where are the representa- 
tives of the Farmers’ Union? Where are the 
representatives of the other farm organiza- 
tions? Where are those orators who have been 
going about denouncing the valuation tenta- 
tively fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

The farm organizations should have been on 
the job right from the beginning in this matter 
of railroad valuation. They should have had 
their own checkers on everything done. They 
should have had Clifford Thorne with plenty 
of assistants at this last hearing. The Farm 
Bureau Federation could well have afforded to 
spend half of its yearly income for the past 
three years on this matter alone, even if that 
should have involved leaving undone many of 
the things it has been trying to do. An offi- 
cial valuation of the railroads furnishes the ba- 
sis of making rates for years to come and it 
will not be overthrown by. the courts. An 
official valuation is getting down to brass 
tacks. A difference of only a cent apiece on ties 
may make a tremendous difference in the val- 
uation and consequently in the rates permitted. 
The theory of accounting adopted may make a 
difference of several cents a bushel on the 
freight rate on corn or in the rate on cattle 
and hogs. 

Our farm organizations have missed about 


the biggest opportunity they have had to serve 
It is altogether too bad. Con- 


their members. 
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ferences, resolutions, demands, in the future 
cannot possibly atone for this piece of gross 
negligence. 


Armistice Day __. 

[? WAS four years ago that the guns stopped 

firing on the western front; four years ago 
thdt London and Paris and New York went 
mad with rejoicing; four years ago that men 
and women all over the world turned for the 
first time in years to meet the future with hope 
rather than dread. 

Looking back now, it seems that we hoped 
too much. Politicians struggling for imperial 
power brought on the war. The same sort of 
men made the peace. America, altho eager to 
see a settlement effected that would not contain 
seed of future wars, failed to dominate the 
Paris conference. The ambitious imperialists 
of Europe had their way. 

Since the armistice, instead of peace we have 
had a series of wars raging up and down the 
European continent. There has been war be- 
tween Russia and Poland, between Russia and 
the White Guard invasions backed by France, 
war between Greece and Turkey. We have seen 
France, Italy and the Balkan States continu- 
ing to maintain large standing armies. We 
have seen the British grabbing Mesopotamia 
and Palestine; the French trying to get hold 
of Syria and backing the Turkish claims 
against the Greeks. We have seen England en- 
aggression 

the com- 


couraging Greece in the war of 
which has just recently resulted in 
plete overthrow of Greek power in Asia and a 
restoration of Turkey as a strong military 
power. The result of these wars and prepara- 
tions for war has been that the countries of 
Europe have been spending on armaments the 
money and effort that should have been used in 
building up the industries and agriculture, 

But if Europe is bankrupt both of money 
and plans for reconstruction, we should not 
boast too boldly of the United States. We did 
not suffer as did the other countries in the 
war; but as citizens of the world we have shared 
in the depression that followed. Plans for the 
construction of a world “fit for heroes to live 
n” have mostly proved futile. 

Back in 1920, with a slump in business com- 
ing on, our Federal Reserve Board, presum- 
ably the brains of our financial system, started 
a deflation campaign that plunged business 
and agriculture into a pit from which they are 
only now emerging. As to plans for a better 
social organization, what are we to say of the 
native genius of a nation which permitted four 
million to go hungry and jobless in the un- 
employment crisis, when food was rotting in the 
fields and millions were in urgent need of better 
housing ? 

Armistice Day, 1918, should have marked 
the opening of a new and better era. Instead, 
the new period seems to have been spent mainly 
in perpetuating and intensifying most of the 
evils of the old. We spent four years in war 
from 1914 to 1918 and four years from 1918 
to 1922 in a chaos that was almost as bad, It 
seems time now to make a new start. 

What is America to do? With conditions in 
Europe as they are, and a new war apparently 
starting over Constantinople, it seems the part 
of wisdom to keep clear of European affairs. 
All we can do is to use the foreign debt as a 
club to force reduction of armaments and the 
abandonment of the imperialistic ambitions 
that have made the Balkan States and the Near 
East a battleground for the last ten years. 

At home there is need for renewed and crit- 
ical study of our social organization. Does 
our social system today give all its members 
the opportunity to have adequate housing and 
good food and to enjoy satisfying labor? Is 
our society giving its rewards to workers and 
thinkers or to mere talkers and speculators? 


There are graves in France that force us to 
consider these questions. The men who fell in 
the war died in the belief that they were bring- 
ing in a new day of liberation for all mankind. 
So far we have failed them. The record of the 
last four years shows that so far as these aims 
are concerned, those dead seem to have died in 
vain. It is due them that we set to_work now 
to prove that the next four years will rectify 
the blunders of the past four. The only trib- 
ute worth paying our soldier dead on this 
Armistice Day of 1922 is to devote what cour- 
age and intelligence we may have to the mak- 
ing of the sort of a world that, dying, they 
hoped they were helping to create. 





Are the Bankers Helping to Advance 
Farm Products? 


N OUR September 1 issue we published an 
editorial, “Farm Products Must Advance,’ 
which was a challenge to the economic states- 
manship of big eastern bankers. Later we 
were solemnly assured by some of the conserva- 
tive financial publications that the bankers 
really had nothing to do with prices. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to read the following state- 
ment in the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 

**Many in the trade here look upon the de- 
cline in prices of Wall Street securities as an 
indication of the withdrawal of capital in that 
field for new investment in grains. They be- 
lieve that business prosperity, if it is to be se- 
cure, must start from the rural districts and 
the way to start it is to provide a better mar- 
ket for farm products. They also believe that 
strong commercial and financial influences are 
at work to bring about better conditions in ru- 
ral districts.” 

Of course, if the big bankers have started 
to favor heavy 
grave danger of a reaction when they with- 
However, sup- 


investments in grain there is 


draw their support later on. 
port at this time of year means a lot and we 
trust that the Chicago traders are correct in 
their belief that strong financial interests are 
at length trying to build up fundamental pros- 
perity by investing in grain. 

Possibly our editorial of September 1 did 
At any-rate grain prices have ad 
usually de- 


some good, 
vanced since then, whereas they 
cline at this season of year 


The Grain Pomees Act 
“HE Chicago Board of Trade has appealed 
to the courts and will test the constitution- 
ality of the act which brings all grain ex- 
changes under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This will delay the enforce- 
ment of the act until it can be passed upon by 
the supreme court. Perhaps it is just as well. 
Sooner or later an appeal would be taken to 
the courts, and it might as well be settled 
quickly as possible. It is too bad, however, 
that the grain exchanges did not accept the act 
with good grace. Farmers will not rest until 
either federal or state supervision is estab- 
lished ; and for the sake of uniformity it would 
better be federal. 


S. A. Beach 
PROF. S. A. BEACH died last week after 


fighting infection of the heart valves for 
several months. Horticulture has lost a na- 
tionally known figure. During his seventeen 
years at Ames, he has directed more work 
scientific apple breeding than had ever been 
attempted by any institution, public or pri- 
vate. He died just as hundreds of his seed 
lings were coming into bearing. He had the 
satisfaction, however, of knowing that at least 
eleven of the seedlings gave promise of fur- 
nishing a hardy, high quality winter apple to 
northern Iowa, 
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Why Agricultural Freights Should 
Be Lower 


SECRETARY WALLACE by his strong 

plea for lower freights on farm products 
has aroused the indignation of several of the 
conservative papers of the east. They point 
out that freight rates on farm products are 
only 50 per cent higher than they were before 
the war, whereas railroad wages are nearly 
twice what they were before the war, and there- 
fore the railroads are making a much smaller 
profit than was the case before the war. In 
fact, they are not making anywhere near the 
514 per cent permitted to them by the Cum- 
mins-Esch act. No wonder the railroads are 
giving such inadequate service when the farm- 
ers are continually harassing them for lower 
freight rates! 

‘These eastern newspapers are sound as far 
as they go. ‘They fail to recognize, however, 
that most farm products are only about 20 
per cent above the pre-war level. They also 
forget that for the country as a whole agri- 
cultural freight comprises only about 10 per 
cent of the total freight. And even in the mid- 
dle west, agricultural freight is only about 20 
per cent of the total freight. Briefly, the point 
we are trying to get at, is that the railroads 
can still continue to derive as much _ total 
freight income as at the present time, if they 
lower agricultural freights until they are only 
20 per cent above pre-war, and at the same 
time, increase freights on other commodities 
until they are 60 per cent above pre-war. We 
feel that those commodities which are selling at 
from 60 to 100 per cent above pre-war can 
easily afford to pay a slightly higher freight 
rate than at the present time. On the other 
hand, the freight rates on most agricultural 
commodities should be cut at least 20 per cent. 

Our suggestion will not meet with the ap- 
proval of the railroads as a business-like prop- 
We believe, however, that it is abso- 
lutely sound national policy that agricultural 
products should be carried far cheaper than 
other products as long as they are selling so 
much lower in price. The present situation is 
a direct challenge to the American farmer to 
produce enough for the United States but not 
cnough for the export trade in which transpor- 
tation charges are so important, 

Organized agriculture should make a direct 
drive in 1923 for a further 20 per cent cut in 
rates on farm products. This should be done, 
even tho from the standpoint of efficient rail- 
roading it may be necessary to increase the 
freights slightly on city products. 


osition. 





Handling the Foreign Debt 


A. WYOMING correspondent suggests a way 
of handling the foreign debt which he 
thinks would be especially beneficial to the 


2 


4 


firmer, 

“I would suggest that a commission be ap- 
pointed to ascertain the normal expenditures 
yearly of each debtor nation to the United 
States, and then for each additional dollar ex- 
pended by these debtor nations in the United 
States for food products, we would credit them 
with a like amount on their indebtedness. It 
seems to me this would help the debtor nations, 
would increase the demand for American goods, 
and would be especially beneficial to the 
Par mers,”” 

This suggestion was first offered a year 
«go by Babson, the noted statistician who has 
‘0 much influence among business men. We 
inade a somewhat similar suggestion and a few 
of the farm organizations took it up in a half- 
hearted way. Kenyon, just before he resigned, 
‘as preparing to push the matter in congress. 
Since then, however, nothing has been heard of 
the plan, 


——————— — 


This plan would undoubtedly do a lot to 
raise the price of farm products and at the 
same time feed millions of mouths of Europe 
which otherwise would go hungry. Those al- 
truistic people who have been worrying so 
much about poor Europe can find no better 
scheme than this to push, 

The plan would be good for the farmers and 
good for Europe, but the bankers don’t like it. 
The way we are doing business now, the Ameri- 
can food products which we are exporting, are 
creating large credits abroad, and certain 
American investors are utilizing these credits 
to buy bargains in foreign securities and for- 
eign property. But nevertheless, we trust that 
farmers will think very seriously about matters 
of this sort. There is much more to this for- 
eign debt proposition than most people sus- 
pect. Tremendous power, for good. or evil, 
has been placed in the hands of the United 
States. 





Cattle Outlook 


MOST cattle feeders have been making good 
Dur- 


ing the past two months, well finished cattle at 


money since the first of February. 


Chicago have been selling higher than any one 


thought they would. Business conditions have 


been improving right along and labor is going 
to be fully employed at high wages this winter. 

The situation favors a continuation of high 
prices for beef cattle were it not for the fact 
that so many cattle are now on feed. Several 
times during the past summer, we have cau- 
tioned our readers that unusually large num- 
bers of cattle were being sent out into the corn 
belt. During the past nine months, govern- 
ment figures indicate that about 600,000 cattle 
had been sent out into Iowa as compared with 
about 320,000 for the same nine months a year 
ago, and 340,000 two years ago, For the 
seven corn states, the figures are 2,000,000 
feeder cattle shipped out as compared with 
1,300,000 a year ago, and 1,380,000 two years 
ago. Of course, there were rather small num- 
bers on feed both in 1921 and 1920, but the 
fact remains that we have a rather large num- 
ber of feeding cattle in the country, It prob- 
ably would have beex a good thing if there 
had been a central bureau of information to 
tell the cattle feeders, week by week, how the 
situation was coming on. With the situation 
as it now is, however, the only thing that can 
be done is to try to figure out how to get these 
cattle back to market with the maximum of 
profit. We have no very definite convictions 
on this matter, but it would seem the part of 
wisdom in those sections where corn is going 
to be selling over 60 cents a bushel this winter, 
to send the cattle back to market in the near 
future, or better yet, to rough them thru the 
winter with the idea of putting them on pasture 
in 1923. It is unfortunate that there is no 
organization existing which can direct its ef- 
forts to avoid the putting of too much corn 
into fat cattle during the next five months. Of 
course, in those localities where there is a great 
surplus of corn and where corn will be selling 
for less than 50 cents a bushel, it will probably 
pay to feed considerable corn to cattle. It 
will take at least $9 a hundred for moderately 
well finished 1,100-pound steers at Chicago 
next February to return to the average cattle 
feeder 50 cents a bushel for his corn. It may 
be that the price will eventually be higher than 
this at Chicago, but judging from the num- 
ber of feeders which have been sent out and 
from what we know of the plans of most cattle 
feeders, we very much fear there will be so 
many cattle coming on the market during the 
late winter that the price will be forced some 
what below this point. 


Let Down the Bars 


HE farmer has been sentimentally in favor 

of the restriction of immigration, and most 
members of the agricultural bloc voted for our 
present immigration law. Under this present 
immigration law, more laborers have left the 
country in the past year than have come in. It 
is largely because of this immigration law that 
the wages of labor are now nearly twice the 
pre-war at a time when farm products are sell- 
ing so low that they return the farmer less 
than pre-war wages. 

With the situation as it now is, it is common 
sense policy for the United States to encourage 
intelligent, able-bodied laborers to come to this 
country to work in our steel mills and coal 
mines, to labor on our highways, and to help in 
maintaining our railroad rights of way. These 
people will furnish a good market, close at 
home, for our farm products. The ultimate 
result of letting more laborers come into the 
United States should be to help to bring farm 
products and city products more nearly in bal- 
ance with each other. 

We believe that organized farmers should 
take an active part in securing the passage of 
a new immigration law unless city labor turns 
a new leaf and becomes so productive that city 
products are again brought down to a parity 
with farm products. 

The-three percent immigration law now in 
force was a direct result of war-time hysteria 
directed by organized labor for its own selfish 
purposes. It is time the farmers were waking 
up and reconsidering this immigration propo- 
sition, 
bars until farm products again have their 
normal purchasing power in terms of city 
products. 


We are in favor of letting down the 


Why Not Advanced Registry 
for Sows? 
VER in Indiana the Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association has given special prizes this 
past year to men who have raised litters weigh- 
ing over a ton at six months of age. Of course 
ton litters are a freakish proposition, it being 
necessary to save about twelve pigs in the litter 
and then pushing them along with the greatest 
possible speed. Just the same, these Indiana 
people are on the right track, for the one thing 
which makes for economy of pork production 
more than anything else, is the number of pigs 
saved per litter at weaning time. Probably 
eight or nine pigs saved per litter is ideal un- 
der corn belt conditions, 

We suggest that it might be worth while for 
some of our pure-bred swine associations to es- 
tablish an advanced registry, to which would 
be eligible gilts saving eight or more pigs at 
weaning time, and older sows saving nine or 
more pigs at weaning time, provided that at 
eight weeks of age the pigs averaged at least 
forty pounds in weight, and none of 
weighed less than thirty pounds. This would 
discriminate against the exceedingly large lit- 
ters where there are more than twelve, for in 
such litters the weight is rarely up to forty 
pounds at eight weeks of age, and moreover 
there are usually several runts which weigh 
less than thirty pounds. What we want is a 
sow which will farrow ten or eleven strong pigs 
and raise at least eight or nine of them. Such 
a sow is entitled to advanced registry. Her 
blood should be perpetuated and united with 
that of boars descending from sows of similar 
producing ability. 


them 





Man is so constituted that he seldom does the right 
thing until he is lashed and goaded into it. .-. . 
When we have felt the pinch of want due to our im- 
provident and reckless spending of our resources of 
all kinds, the prodigal will come to himself, and we 
will become a more righteous and just nation— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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HOG PASTURE MAKES HOG PROFITS 


Records Show That Use of Pasture Cuts Cost of Producing Pork 





N SPITE of the great volume of pas- 

ture experimenting done at Ames 
and the other stations during the past 
twelve years, the majority of hog farm- 
ers still do not realize what a tremen- 
dously important thing pastures are in 
cheap hog production. This is indi- 
cated by the cost accounting work 
done by the agricultural economics 
people at Ames, coéperating with the 
the Iowa Farm Bureau in Marshall 
county, Iowa. In 1920 and 1921, they 
studied cost of hog production on 
twenty different farms. In 1920, the 
cost of producing a hundred pounds 
of hog flesh varied from $6.11 to $43.99 





pork at $5.16 per hundred. 


DOES PASTURE FOR HOGS PAY? 


In 1920, four farmers out of the group covered by a farm 
management survey, spent over 14 per cent of their total feed 
costs in an effort to produce pasture for their hogs. 
out a hundred pounds of pork on foot at a cost of $8.52. The 
four men who spent less than 5 per cent of total feed costs on 
pasture averaged a production cost of $14.22 per hundred on 
their hogs. 

In 1921, the four who spent the most on pasture produced 
The four who spent the least on 
pasture had a production cost of $7.88 per hundred pounds of pork. 

How are you fixed for pasture for your hogs next season ? 


They turned 


been demonstrated that an acre of 
such pasture will save a ton of corn 
and 100 pounds of tankage. 

But there is much more to pasture 
than this. It makes for health in both 
breeding and fattening stock in many 
ways which we are just learning to 
recognize. Pasture Is the best source 
of vitamins, those newly discovered 
focd substances which are not revealed 
by the chemist’s analyses, but which 
nevertheless are all important to a 
healthy growth. Pasture is the best 
source of such bone building material 
as lime and phosphorus. 

Moreover, the exercise which pigs get 








and in 1921 from $4.39 to $25.29. 

Of course cholera was responsible in part for the 
higher costs, but on studying into the figures in 
greater detail, we were interested in discovering 
that plenty of pasture seemed to have a lot to do 
with cheap hog production. In 1920 there were four 
men who spent over 14 per cent of their total feed 
costs in an effort to produce plenty of pasture for 
their hogs. They produced a hundred pounds of hog 
flesh for an average of $8.52, whereas the four who 
spent less than 5 per cent for pasture produced a 
hundred pounds of hog flesh for an average of $14.22. 


Cholera Partly Responsible for High Cost 
In 1921, corn was so much cheaper than in 1920 
that results were not quite so favorable to the men 
furnishing plenty of pasture to their hogs, but the 
advantage was still very decided The four men 
spending the highest percentage of feed costs in the 
form of pasture produced pork in 1921 at an avearge 
of $5.16 per hundred whereas the four spending the 
lowest percentage of their feed costs in the form of 

pasture produced pork for $7.88 per hundred. 
Cost accounting work by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in eastern Towa and western 
Illinois in 1921, tells much the same story. Records 


were available from fifty-one herds. In these, pas- 
ture seemed to be important, not only with the pigs 
after weaning but also in the case of pregnant and 
suckling sows. In the three low costing herds, the 
sows during pregnancy and suckling time received 
two and a half times as much pasture as in the case 
of the three high costing herds. After weaning time 
the pigs in the three low costing herds received al- 
most but not quite twice as much pasture as the 
pigs in the three high costing herds. 

In this government cost accounting work, records 
were kept in terms of pasture unit days per hundred 
pounds of weight monthly. The low costing herds 
farrowed nearly one more pig per litter than the high 
costing herds, and saved nearly twice as many pigs 
at weaning time. It is probable that the much more 
extensive use of pasture with the low costing herds 
may have had a lot to do with reducing disease and 
making it possible to save nearly twice as many pigs. 

There seems to be a lot more to pasture for hogs 
than has vet been brought out by the splendid ex- 
perimenting at our corn belt stations. The station 
work has proved that an acre of good blue grass, 
clover, alfalfa or rape pasture will produce the 
equivalent of 400 to 600 pounds of hog flesh. It has 


on pasture is by no means an unimpor- 
tant item. Some farmers dont’ like to see pigs exer- 
cise for the reason that they fear they are running 
off their fat. As a matter of fact, the pigs which 
take considerable exercise on pasture seem to gain 
more rapidly than those pigs which take very little 
exercise in the dry lot. Plenty of pasture enables 
the pigs to avoid worm infection and other diseases 
much more successfully than would otherwise be 
possible. 


Kind of Pasture Not Specially Important 


There are a few men who have plenty of pasture 
who are unable to raise pork cheaply, but the farm 
surveys which have been made indicate beyond 
much question that plenty of pasture is a far greater 
help in producing cheap pork than most people have 
thought. The kind of pasture does not seem to be 
important. The Marshall county survey indicates 
that those farmers who use blue grass gets just as 
good results as those farmers who use clover, alfalfa 
and rape. Experimental work indicates that clover, 
alfalfa and rape are far superior to blue grass, but 
under actual farm conditions there seems to be no 
great difference. The important thing is plenty of 
pasture, whatever kind it may be. 


MORE BOOKS FOR THE FARMER'S FAMILY 


County Library Plan Will Provide Good Books at Small Expense 





RECENT survey on reading 
matter in farm homes in Ne 
braska shows that the average 
farm family is pretty well fixed 
for newspapers, not sc_ well 
equipped with farm papers, and 
very poorly off with respect to 
books. Womens’ magazines and 
general magazines are only about 
one-fourth as widely read as farm 
papers. Children’s magazines 
have almost no circulation at all. 
The scarcity of books, whether 
borrowed or owned, is the most 
striking fact brought out by this 
survey. It is, of course, not sur- 
prising. Most farmers have no. 
access to a library. Altho libra- 
ries may exist in nearby towns, 
they are usually closed to farm 
people. The circulating libraries 
sent out by the state may help, 
but too often these are not used 
If the farmer wants to read 
books, therefore, about his only 
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district, no doubt a good start in 
school libraries could be made in 
a short time. 

The best plan proposed, how- 
ever, and the only one which ap- 
pears to promise to serve ade- 
quately every member of the 
farm family. is the county library 
plan. Under this plan the board 
of supervisors makes a contract 
with the board of the principal 
town library in the county. This 
contract provides that individuals 
in the county shall have the priv- 
ilege of using the town library; 
and in return for this privilege a 
tax not exceeding one mill on the 
dollar is to be levied. If more 
than one town in the county has a 
library, the districts served by 
these other libraries will be ex- 
empted from the tax. In case ac- 
tion by the whole county can not 
be had, a single township may 
make a similar arrangement. 











chance is to buy them. Unfortu- 
nately, only the very rich can 
buy all the books they want to read. Books run into 
money very rapidly, and a man could spend several 
hundred dollars in a year without getting all the 
books that the different members of the family 
would like to read. It would be a good thing if farm- 
ers bought more books than they do, but to depend 
on book buying to supply most of the reading mat- 
ter for the home is impracticable and decidedly ex- 
pensive. 

What, then, can the farmer do about it? A great 
deal can be done, if advantage is taken of state laws 
which permit the development of a library that will 
put books within reach of every farmer in the state. 
This is true at least of Iowa, and Iowa laws are 
much like those of the other corn belt states. 

Most people already know about the traveling 
library sent but by the Iowa Library Commission. 
These are boxes of fifty books each, or selected in 
smaller numbers, which are sent out to country 
schools, teachers and community clubs, churches, 
individuals, etc. 


This service is doing a great deal 


of good, but it is unfortunately limited in its scope. 
Fifty books is not a large number for a community, 
and the exchanging of sets often seems more or less 
of a task. 

Another possibility is outlined by Ole F. Rick- 
ansrud, of Hancock county, Iowa, in the October 13 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. He reminds us of 
the fact that a library law for our rural schools 
is in existence. This law prescribes that the treas- 
urer of each township shall set aside not less than 
five cents nor more than fifteen cents for each child 
of school age in the township for the purchase 
of library books. These libraries were to be ex- 
changed between the different schools in the town- 
ship. 

Unfortunately, in many cases, the treasurer of 
the township has failed to carry out the provi- 
sions of this law, so that in many parts of the state 
nothing has been done to foliow the plan outlined. 
If local school boards and the county board were 
to take up the matter in earnest in each school 


Books are distributed by direct 
loan to the farmers living in the 
neighborhood, thru branches at the stores, school- 
houses and private homes, and in some cases by 
a book wagon which would make regular trips 
over the county. The books may also be taken 
out by parcel post. Frequent exchanges of bocks 
would be made between the different branches of 
the station, so that each neighborhood would be 
enabled to get a chance at several hundred dif- 
ferent books during the course of the year. 

Iowa farmers have not made as much use of 
the opportunity that has been opened up by this 
county library law as they should. We suggest, 
therefore, that it will be well worth while for 
community clubs and farm organization locals to 
take this matter into consideration and see if it 
is not possible to give every county or every town- 
ship the benefit of better library service than we 
now have. 

The Iowa Library Commission, which is located 
at the State House, in Des Moines, will be very 
glad to answer inquiries and give any help they can. 
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HINTS ON BUILDING HOG HOUSES 


What to Watch Out for in Laying Floor and Locating Windows 


( NE of the first things to be considered in build- 

ing a hog house is its location. The building 

te should have as good natural drainage as pos- 

sible, or at least be so located that artificial drain- 

age can be secured. Because of doors, the hog 

house should not be southwest or west of the dwell- 
ing, and not too close in any direction. 

It is doubtful whether there is any one best type 
of construction for hog houses under all conditions. 
Hach of the different types has its advantages and 
disadvantages, and its advocates among hog men. 
The chief things to be secured are warmth, plenty 
of sunlight, not too much unused space above the 
hogs, a floor which is sanitary and warm, and good 
ventilation. The older half-monitor type with the 
windows facing the scuth, is still the favorite with 
many farmers, but there is a feeling that this type 
has too much unused space over the hogs, making 
it more difficult to keep the house comfortable in 
cold weather. 

The Construction of a Warm House 

A fairly warm house can be secured by using 
rough sheathing on wooden studding, then a layer 
of heavy building paper, then drop siding or matched 
lumber on top of that. <A better arrangement is 
rough sheathing on asphalt paper. or roofing inside 
the studs and similar paper and matched lumber 
outside. Still better is a similar construction with 
perhaps half an inch of some waterproof commer- 
cial insulation between the studding. Many breeders 
prefer to build their hog house walls of hollow clay 
or concrete blocks rather than of wood. While these 
are not SO warm as the wood construction described, 
they are warm enough for all practical purposes, 
and combine permanence with easy cleaning and 
freedom from vermin. 

Other places for heat leakage should also be 
guarded, as well as the walls. Many of the better 
houses use double windows or storm windows, not 
only to prevent heat loss but to prevent coating over 
with frost in cold weather. Some breeders even go 
o far as to ceil the rafters on the under side and 
thus make a double roof. All doors and windows 
hould be fitted tight enough to prevent excessive 
air leakage, as this seriously affects both the heat- 
ing and ventilating problems. 

The question of floors is still not very definitely 
settled. Dirt floors are not so bad under some con- 
ditions, but they do not meet our present demands 


By I. W. Dickerson 


for sanitation and permanence. Floors of gravel 
or cinders do not admit of cleaning and flushing 
with water. A great many hog raisers have used 
cement floors, and many claim they are entirely 
satisfactory both for feeding and farrowing pur- 
poses, provided plenty of bedding is used. Some 





SUNLIGHT TABLE 


In using this method, take the figures for the 
height of your sunlight triangle from the loca- 
tion nearest you as given in the following table, 
and the results will be close enough for all prac- 
tical purposes: 
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feel, however, that a cement floor is too chilling to 
be used in a farrowing house and most breeders 
think it necessary to put a board overlay on the bed 
part of the pen. These soon become filthy, how- 
ever, and interfere considerably with the proper 
cleaning of the pen. 

The most recent development in hog house floors 
is made of hollow clay building tile laid down flat 
and then covered over with about an inch of rich 
cement mortar. One of the experimental hog 
houses at Iowa State College was floored partly with 
plain cement and partly with clay blocks with ce- 
ment overlay, and the hogs showed a decided pref- 
erence for the clay block floor in cold weather. 
Breeders who have used this type of floor in farrow- 
ing houses consider it a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

Making a Clay Block Cement Floor 


In making a clay block cement floor, the first 
thing is to be sure that no water can collect under 
it to cause dampness and possible trouble from 
heaving. Dig a trench lengthwise under each row 
of pens and lay ordinary drain tile, giving each 
some fall and an outlet into which any sub-surface 
water can drain. These trenches should then be 
filled in with gravel and the foundation filled in 
with cinders or gravel until it is six or eight inches 
higher than the general surface outside the house 

After these have been leveled off, wetted and 
tamped down so that there will be no danger of un 
even settling, the clay blocks should be laid down 
closely flatwise, and the rich cement mortar mixed 
and spread over the top and floated to a rough fin 
ish. Before the blocks are laid down, an inch board 
should be laid all around the foundation wall to 
make an insulating joint between floor and outside 
wall. When the floor has set, this can be removed 
and the space filled with hot asphalt or any non- 
conducting material. Some firms make a water- 
proof insulating strip which is put in when the 
floor is laid and left in place. The clay blocks can 
be laid under the whole floor or simply under the 
pens, as seems best to the breeder. 

In finishing off the concrete floor, care should ba 
taken to give the surface a slope of one-fourth inch 
to the foot, for washing and drainege purposes. Most 
owners prefer to slope each two pens to a drain 
near the front, so that no water wil! run under the 
beds. By using screens to (Concluded on page 15) 


INCREASING THE WINTER MILK CHECK 


The Largest Dairy Profits Result From Cows Which Freshen in Fall 


ian, freshening of dairy cows has a number of 

things to recommend it to farmers who are in 
the business of producing milk and butter-fat. Cows 
which freshen in the fall do not have to undergo 
the handicap of hot weather at the season of their 
highest production. Altho cold weather may also 
cause a decline in production, its adverse effgcts may 
much more easily be corrected by proper feed and 
handling. 

When cows freshen in the fall their maximum 
production of dairy products will reach the high 
market of the year. Under present conditions, the 
peak of the volume of dairy products is produced 
and marketed in the early summer. As the quantity 
Ol milk and cream received declines 
thruout the late summer and fall prices 
hormally inerease, touching their high- 
est points in the winter months. By 
breeding a number of cows to freshen 
im the early fall months, dairymen can 
secure the benefit of these prices, at 
the same time helping to stabilize the 
marketing of dairy products. 

One of the principal advantages of 
‘all freshening is that, with reasonably 
£00d shelter thru the winter, calves 
born in the fall will get a better start 
In life than those which are calved in 
the spring. The fall-born calves escape 
heat of summer and the attacks of 
until they are several months old 
can better overcome these handi- 


th 
f] 


onclusive evidence that more dairy- 

en can afford to milk a larger num- 
of cows in the winter is provided 

a recent study of the records of 64 
“OW testing associations made by J. C. 
\icDowell, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The results of these ob- 


Fall Calves Make a Better Growth Because They Escape Hot 


servations, as published in Department Bulletin 
1,071, “Influence of Season of Freshening on Pro- 
duction and Income from Dairy Cows,” shows that 
cows which freshened in the fall produced more 
milk and butter-fat and made more money for their 
owners, despite the extra feed required thruout the 
winter. 

The cows that freshened in September, October 
and November averaged 6,689 pounds of milk in a 
year, while those that began their lactation periods 
in the winter, summer and spring produced 6,439, 
5,941 and 5,842 pounds of milk, respectively. The 
standing in butter-fat production was similar, the 
fall cows producing 268 pounds, while the winter, 





= 


summer and spring cows yielded, in order, 258, 236 
and 236 pounds. 

In the important factor of feed cost, the fall- 
freshening cows were again first. For the four sea- 
sons, the average income over cost of feed for the 64 
associations was as follows: Fall freshening, $76.65: 
winter freshening, $75.66; spring freshening, $70.73; 
and summer freshening, $66.59. 

In this study the greatest milk and butter-fat pro- 
duction came from the cows which freshened in Oc- 
tober. The cows freshening in November and De- 
cember were close behind the October cows in pro 
duction. The December-freshening cows ranked’ 
first in income over cost of feed. Those coming into 
milk in October were second, with the 
November cows third. 

Dairymen have an excellent opportu- 
nity this fall to increase the efficiency 
of and the profit from their dairy busi- 
ness by breeding a number of their 
best cows for fall calving. This will 
enable them to distribute the milking 
task thruout the year, thus helping to 
balance the labor required at different 
seasons of the year. In addition, fall 
freshening results in better production, 
better prices, more actual profit de- 
spite extra feed costs and a better 
start for the calves. 

It is obvious that dairymen should 
not attempt to transfer too large a 
portion of their herds to the fail- 
freshening class. If this should hap- 
pen, the price advantage would very 
likely be nullified. Too heavy a swing 
toward fall freshening is very unlike- 
ly, however, because there are far too 
many farmers who prefer to have their 





Weather and Flies. 


herds in milk thru the pasture sea- 
son. 








Split your next shipment skin for skin 
_ for grade. Send one half to the 
ouse you've been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. See how 
much more you get from Fouke. Let 
the checkstell the story. You 

will get a whole lot more for 

the furs you ship to Fouke, 

you can bet your bottom dol- 

Jar on that. ‘*Prices don’t 

mean nuthin’’—it’s the grading that 
counts and Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks bigger. 
SHIP NOW! Ordertrapsand baitsnow. Send cou- 
pon below at once, for lowest prices on trappers sup- 
plies, get free samples NOXENT (kills human scent) 
and REMOV-A-SMEL (destroys skunk smells in- 
tantly). Get free Trapper’s Pardoner showing all 


kinds of traps and new paste baits, game laws, how 
to trap and grade furs. 


FOL 


We keep you posted on fur 
market all season. ALL FREE! Send 
name and address on coupon today to 


os 4 Fouke Buildin : is, Mo 
samples of NO a RE MOV- a 
rapper’s Pardner,”’ and tags. Keep 
“on the fur market all season. All FREI E. 
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UTOMATICALLY WHEN, 
HOC STEPS ON PLATFORM 
ON OUT SIDE OR ON INSIDE OF HOUSE 








Winter Draughts and Sickness 


Equip your hog houses with Auto- 
matic Doors. Insure your hogs against 
pneumonia and other sickness due to 
winter draughts. Keep your hogs grow- 


ing in spite of the cold weather. You 
will save feed. Doors easily hung and 
operated. Practical inevery way. Hogs 


Doors can- 
furnish the 


learn quickly to open doors, 
not get out of order. We 
platform and irons, ready for attach- 
ment to door of your hog house for 
only $12.50. See your local dealer or 
write us. We will be glad to give you 
further information. 
Dealer agents wanted 


Automatic Hog Door Co., 
Box 299 Fi Dodge, lowa 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
337 W. Madison, Chicage, Lilinois 
Plant: Buffalo, iowa 

We are in the 


CLOV ER & SEE L market for the 


best Red © thy Seed grown. Submit samples 
with quantity and price 
TROUT & MATTHIAS, 


TANTED WORK on Stock Farm, by 
single man. Experienced College (Graduate 
Bex 185, Leigh, Nebraska 





Maquoketa, ta. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Work of Spencer Ambrose 
Beach 

Dean Beach was 

Hill, 


tember 


born at Summer 
Cayuga county, New York, on Sep- 
16, 1860. He received his early 
that to 
Iowa during the eighties and graduat- 
ed 1887. 
His under 
Prof. J. 


education in state but came 


from Iowa State College in 
horticulture 
had 


work with 


work in 
L. 


experimental 


was 


Budd, who done con- 


siderable ap- 


ples and apple breeding 

Following his graduation Dr. Beach 
was for a time the head of the horti- 
cultural department at the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, but 
he returned to Iowa in 1891 and re 
ceived his master’s degree from Iowa 
State College. 

From this time until his return to 
Iowa State College in 1905 he acted as 


horticulturist with the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. It was during this time that he 
made the investigation and published 
his two volumes entitled “The Apples 
of New York.” books are used 
in all colleges and are considered clas- 
sies of their kind. 
Upon his return to 


These 


Ames he began 


a series of experimental work with 
some apples that have since been 
termed the “Iowa Series.” Only one 
of this series has thus far been named 
and introduced under the name “Har- 
rington.” Iowa 400 is also a Russian 
seedling. It is a large red winter ap- 


ple of fair quality which has been used 
in the breeding work because it is 
hardy, of good size, and late season. It 
lacking in general quality and has 
not been introduced for this reason. 

In 1905 he initiated an extensive 
fruit breeding project in an effort to 
determine what are the factors of in- 
heritance in the apple, and to learn 
what parents and combinations of par- 
ents transmit desirable characters of 
hardiness, good tree habit, both in the 
nursery and in the orchard, productive- 
of red color 


15 


ness, fruit of good quality, 

and late season. Seedlings from fifty 
different mother parents and forty- 
three pollen parents were secured in 
this initial work, representing a to- 
tal of 120 combinations 


From these combinations upwards of 
5,000 cross-bred apple of known 
parentage still remain in the collection 
at Ames. These now of fruiting 
age, many hundreds of which have 
fruited in the past four or five years. 
In addition to these cross-bred seed- 
lings something over 800 selected 
choice seedlings were used as stocks 
on which to top graft the cross-bred 
seedlings. Usually one branch of the 
stock was permitted to grow. Two of 
these chance seedlings have produced 
fruit of desirable character and have 
been named. These are Adel and 
Hawkeye Greening. This lot of apple 
breeding material is now of sufficient 
age to indicate something of the rela- 
tive vigor, hardiness, habit of growth 
and productivity of the trees, well 
as of size, color, quality and season of 
the fruit as transmitted to first genera- 
tion seedlings by the various parents 
aud combinations of parents 

The data thus far indicates that 62 of 
the 120 combinations are of little or no 
value in breeding a hardy, vigorous, 
productive apple of good size, good red 
color, good quality and late season. 
Forty-three combinations are in the 
coubtful list. In a number of these 
combinations, however, too few seed- 
lings are grown 10 supply conclusive 
data. Fifteen combinations of parents 
have produced seedlings, many of 
which appear to be of superior hardi- 
ness, good vigor and of good habit. 
The fruit of a number of these seed- 
lings is of good size, color and quality 
and of lete season. 

In maki.g the various combinations 
many of the hardiest known varieties 
were combined with apples of good red 
color, good quality and late scason. I+ 
is surprising to note that a great num 
ber of the seellings are red, many are 
of gooi quaiity and of late season, in- 
dicating that it is altogether feasible 


trees 


are 


as 





| 


.concentrated lime sulphur 





to bres hardy stiles of superivur qual- 
ity and late seasen which will be -ll 
adapte1 to the Great Plains region. 

With the information now at ‘and, 
considerable tine breeding has veen 
carried on by breeding sisters ietip- 
rocally, where possible. The _ self- 
breeding of the apple is almost impcs- 
sible. It is expected that when this in- 
bred material comes into fruiting much 
additional information in regard to the 
inheritance of characters will be se- 
cured. Incidentally new hardy red 
winter apples, which will be adapted 
to cultivation in the Upper Mississippi 
valley, may be originated. 

At present Dr Beach has introduced 
eleven new apples to Iowa. These are 
the Ames, Edgewood, Secor, Hawkeye 
Greening, Afton, Monona, Earlham, 
Sharon, Macy, Adel and Maud, all of 
which are being tried out in various 
parts of the state at present. 

Dean Beach has contributed to hor- 
ticultural work in Iowa considerable 
other material but his apple work has 
leading feature. He has acted 
the Iowa Horticultural 
has been a member of the 

Pomological Society, corre- 
of the Royal Horti- 
London, and a fel- 


been the 
as president 
Society, 

American 
sponding member 
cultural Society of 
low in the A. A. A. S. He was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Zeta, Gamma Sigma Del- 
ta, and Acacia fraternities well 
a member of the Masonic orders. 


as as 


Spray Peach Trees for Leaf Curl 


Illinois horticulturists recommend 
spraying peach trees with lime sulphur 
in the late fall as a precaution against 
the peach leaf curl. Use commercial 


diluted one 
to eight, or dry lime sulphur 15 pounds 
in 50 gallons of water. Peach leaf curl 
was unusually abundant the past 
son, due in part to abnermal weather 
conditions. In some cases the presence 
of the leaf curl organism was account- 
ed for either by the absence of a dor- 
Mant spray, or because the dormant 
spray was applied after peach buds be- 
The spores of the fungus 
winter on the twigs and 


s$ea- 


gan to swell. 
live over the 


are easily killed by winter strength 
lime sulphur. It is essential, how- 
ever, to make an application before 


there is any activity on the part of the 
tree inasmuch as the development of 
the disease starts as soon the buds 
begin to swell. From this has resulted 
the recommendation to peach 
trees in the late fall. 


as 
spray 


Boys and Girls at Iowa Corn 
Show 


A new feature of the annual Iowa 
Corn Show, to be held at Ames, Janu- 
ary 29 to February 3, will be the in- 
clusion of special classes for corn eX- 
hibits by boys and girls. Secretary 
Joe L. Robinson, of the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association, an- 
nounces that $200 will be offered in 
boys’ and girls’ prizes. 3esides the 
$2,000 in prizes to winning adult ex- 
hibitors and the award of 107 silver 
loving cups, the association this year 
will offer a special prize to the exhib- 
itor of the largest ear of corn and an- 
other prize for the best exhibit of un- 
usual grain or garden crops grown in 
the state. Many Iowans have success- 
fully grown cotton, tobacco and other 
crops, and it is expected that this fea- 
ture will bring a large variety of crops 
to the show. 
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Protein 
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~ althy Hogs 


Hogs Make Additional 
Gain of 4 lb. a Day 


Here’s a high-grade, inexpensive 
food aid that will fatten your hogs 
quickly. 
Tests prove that Blue Ribbon Meat 
Meal adds } to ¢ of a pound more 
fat per day per hog than can be 
added by straight grain food. 
The reason? Concentrated Protein 
to which lime salts—so vital to 
growing stock—are added in proper 
proportion. 

Order it at your dealer’s 

or write us direct 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
Animal Food and Fertilizer Dept. 


Kansas City, Kan. Sioux City, lowa 
Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan. 


South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 








Tus Cuvany Pacnino Co 











The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 























MINNESOTA JUNIOR STOCK SHOW 
Two hundred baby beeves, sixty to sev- 


enty barrows and fifty lambs will be 
shown at the Junior Live Stock Show, at 
South St. Paul, Minn., November 15 to 17 


rais- 


Paul are 
expenses of t! 


Business men of South St. 
ing $8,000 for prizes and 
show 








PROFIT IN 
DRESSED 
POULTRY 


*“*more dollars” 


But hurry. 


plan. 





BIGGEST Kill-Dress-Ship! 


That's the way to make the most money from your p: 
—kill, dress and ship to us. 
discovered that our plan of DIRECT MARKETING means 
than shipping alive. 
today for free booklet, 
instructions on poultry dressing, packing and shipping. 
The holidays are coming—the season of big 
money for poultry raisers who use our direct marketing 


THE PETER f=] >< SUNS LO 


CHICAGO 


More than 10,000 farmers have 


Let us prove it. Write 
“Pouitry Facts,” containing clear 
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"BALL BAND’ 


Look for the RED BA 





This page will give you an idea of the variety 
of ‘“Ball-Band” Rubber and Woolen Footwear. 
These are only a few of the many kinds we 
make for all sorts of work and outdoor wear. 


The important point is to look for the Red Ball 
whenever you buy any kind of rubber or 
woolen footwear. 


For thirty-six years the Red Ball has been an 
unfailing guide for outdoor workers everywhere 
in buying satisfactory footwear. 


The Red Ball Trade Mark also covers a com- 
plete line of Light Weight Rubbers for every 
member of the family. 


We don’t make anything but footwear—and 
we know how. 
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“Vac’’ Short 
Boot 







MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“Vac ” Sporting ‘* The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
t 






Extension Sole 


White Himiner 4-Buckle 


Excluder Arctic 





8-inch Leather 
Top “Vac”’ 
Ribbed Logan 


f \ 
“BALL-BAH HEN LUM ata “ff 
: pete 





Men’s Heavy 


Dull Slipper 
Men’s 
Arlen Sanda} 





“Ball-Band”’ Felt and Two- 


Columbia Sock 
and Duck Pac Buckle Duck Perfection 
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service 


popular for ignition. 








The New Columbia Steel 
Case “Hot Shot” Battery 


A sensational improvement in an ignition 
battery for gas engines, tractors, motor boats, 
and non-self-starting Ford cars— 


Super-Durable — constructed to withstand the roughest 


Waterproof — unaffected by exposure to the elements 


Unbreakable — full service and life assured through pro- 
tection of the battery by the steel case 


=> Costs No More Than Fiber Case Batteries 


The Steel Case “Hot Shot” No. 1461 is now on sale at 
electrical, hardware, and auto accessory shops; general 
stores; garages. This 4 cellpower battery is the most 
Other standard “Hot Shot” 


sizes will be made in steel cases as fast as practicable. 


Always insist upon Columbia 


Columbia 


Dry Batteries 
































GET PAY for 
|» Hogs You Burn! 


Can you afford to lose your hogs, 


horses, cattle or fine breeding nae ? 


At a very small cost you can be absolutely 
safe; also get 


FREE Vaccination and Worming 

Medicines and Veterinary 
Don't take chances with disease and 
accidents. Your stock, feed, time, sav- 
ings—your business, can be protected 


now, just as any other business. rite 
us today. No obligation. 4 


card will do. 
AMERICAN LIVE (each 
\ STOCK INS. CO. Baits 
)) Dept. A, Omaha, Neb. Wi tbay 
(Write for Particulars. 





























ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle a!) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


| Carload lots and less at lowest priees—Ark 


fer our price list 
223 Peari St., 











SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Please | mention this paper when writing. 








Get This Straight! 


We do business with Vue Dayess, We do 
4 os h quotations to every 
Tom, D ‘pei od Harry in. in veut neighbor- 
oO 
“to ship to us a er We do 
4 


your trapper 
a 

NOT make it - and unprofitable for 

you to 


We Work With You! 


ine up with this big, progressive house 
tort fur Gealers. Get our dependable Market 
Reports with FLAT PRICES. Get our 
Dealer's Help. Whether you handle ten 
skins or a thousand—we want you to write 
A. — — Send a ot with your 


“Federal 


FUR & WOOL CO., 12! Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





doned. All 
| rotation of 





| be to provide 


KEEPING HOGS HEALTHY 


Strong Foundation Stock and Clean Quarters Essential 
By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 


O KEEP hogs healthy, we should 

recommend that the prevailing 
custom of keeping and feeding them 
in the same yards and permanent pas- 
tures year after year be at once aban- 
farmers are agreed that 
crops is absolutely neces- 
sary to conserve and enhance fertility 
and prevent or lessen losses from 
plant diseases, noxious insects.and cer- 


| tain poisons generated in the soil by 


growing the same plants yéar after 
year in the same fields. We are con- 
vinced that similar rotation of hog 
yards and pastures is as necessary. 
Hogs contaminate soil and water for 
pigs, just as do sheep for lambs, horses 
for foals and cattle for calves. Adult 
animals harbor certain parasites which 
cause them little discomfort or injury, 
but which invade and prove deadly to 
their offspring. The aim of every 
breeder and feeder should therefore 
fresh, clean, sanitary, 
non-contaminated houses, pens, yards, 


paddocks, pastures and drinking places 





| connection 


| other crops suitable to the district, 


} and 
| quent 


‘ have to be supplied, 


} and when corn is fed, self-feeders 
should supply a sufficient amount of 
tankage and other protein-rich feed to 
balance the ration. All feed at all 
times should be fed from clean barrels, 
troughs and self-feeders. None should 
be fed off the ground other than the 
green grazing crop, for ear corn when 
eaten from the surface of an old, mud- 
dy yard always is contaminated with 
germs and eggs of worms. Concrete 
floors must be put in if corn is to be 
fed from the ground level. It is as im- 
portant that drinking water should be 
fresh and pure. The old hog wallow is 
another fertile source of germ infec- 
tion and worm invasion that should at 
once be replaced by a modern concrete 
bathing pool. 

With modern sanitary accommoda- 
tions and feeding, watering and bath- 
ing places in readiness for swine, the 
beginner should next be careful to 
avoid buying weak-constitutioned foun- 
dation breeding stock from pampered, 
over-fed, under-exercised ancestry. 











Sows and Their Litters Should Be Provided With Green Grazing Crops. 


for each year’s crop of pigs. To that 
end, old yards should be plowed and 
cropped, and sows and their litters pro- 
vided with a succession of new, green 
grazing crops in paddocks or small 
fields from early spring until autumn, 
and, while grazing, should occupy san- 
itary colony houses and have abundant 
supplies of pure piped water. 

Every place long used by swine 
teems with germs and eggs productive 
of diseases and parasites. Such places 
can not be made free from these ene- 
mies by disinfection alone. Frequent 
rocation of houses and all other places 
used by hogs is imperative, and as 
each change is made the place vacated 
must at once be made safe and sani- 
tary by every modern and scientific 
means. 

In laying out a new hog farm or mak- 
ing a new plan on a farm where hog 
cholera has been prevalent, we should 
advise starting on new ground and in 
new buildings, or those that have been 
so thoroly cleansed, renovated, disin- 
fected, whitewashed, lighted and venti- 
lated as to be practically germless. In 
with, or adjacent to the 
houses there should be a _ sufficient 
number of small fields of well drained 
land to provide a succession of green 
crops such as alfalfa, clover, rape, 
peas and oats, soy beans, cowpeas or 
and 
allow of frequent enough plowing and 
re-seeding to keep the plots clean and 
free from disease germs and parasites. 
These plots should also be rich in lime 
phosphorus and kept so by fre- 
top-dressing, for growing pigs 
especially, but all hogs must at all 
times be provided with an abundance 
of mineral matter for bone-building. 

On such plots additional feed will 
including 





Strong-boned, well-haired pigs that 
stand up on their pasterns and are full 
of vitality, energy, endurance and con- 
sequent resistant powers should be se- 
lected and had better be bought in a 
district where the soil is rich in min- 
eral matter that grows large crops of 
cereals weighing heavily to the bushel. 
New-bought hogs of this sort should 
then be treated for worms and dipped 
before introduction to their new quar- 
ters. Properly fed and made to take 
daily exercise, while their houses are 
kept clean and well disinfected, they 
should then keep healthy. Vaccinating 
under such conditions need only be 
done when hog cholera or other infec- 
tious disease is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, or when new hogs have to be 
introduced or returned from exhibition 
at fairs. Quarantine for at least one 
month will also be a necessary precau- 
tionary measure in the case of all 
such hogs. 





For the past three years the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers have cooperated in conducting ex- 
periments in several states to solve 
the problem of “soft” pork, which re- 
sults from feeding certain rations. At 
the recent meeting of the institute, 
Howard R. Smith, chairman of the 
committee on soft and oily hogs, re- 
ported that experiments of the past 
three years have shown conclusively 
that when 100-pound hogs are fed pea- 
nuts in a dry lot or grazed in the field 
for a period of sixty days or more, a 
soft carcass is produced, and that it 
is impossible to produce a hard carcass 
by feeding corn and tankage or corn 


} and cottonseed meal to these hogs for 
| a subsequent period of sixty days or 
milk, | 


less. 
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Mildewed Clover Not Harmful - 


During the past spring and summer 
many clover fields in the middle-west- 
ern states were infected with the pow- 
dery mildew, characterized by a whit- 
ish, powdery deposit on the leaves of 
of the red clover plant, presenting much 
the same appearance as tho limestone 
dust or ashes had been broadcasted 
thru the field. Many farmers, unfa- 
miliar with this clover disease, were 
in doubt as to whether to use such 
fields for pasture or hay. Those who 
have made hay of affected fields will 
be interested in a test conducted at the 
Tennessee experiment station, in which 
both hay and pasture from the infected 
clover proved harmless to live stock. 

The test was-carried out in a ten- 
acre field on the station farm, and was 
supervised by M. Jacob. On May 31, 
when the mildew was evident, a part 
of the field was enclosed and four hogs 
and four sheep were placed therein for 
pasture, receiving nothing else but wa- 
ter for fourteen days. The balance of 
the field was made into hay at the cus- 
tomary time. The hay was fed in quan- 
tities such as they would consume, to 
four colts and four heifers, the ani- 
mals receiving but a small amount of 
grain. The heifers were given the hay 
for fourteen days and the colts had it 
for thirty-five days. 

During the entire length of the ex- 
periment the animals were under close 
observation. There was no indication 
that the clover was unpalatable, as the 
animals ate it with the usual relish. 
At the close of the test there were no 
ill effects apparent in any of the ani- 
mals. A careful examination of the 
mouths of the animals failed to reveal 
any evidence of irritation, and the con- 
clusion was that the powdery mildew 
of clover is harmless to live stock. 

Farmers who have made hay of in- 
fected clover should, nevertheless, ex- 
amine it for mold before feeding in any 
considerable quantities. The disease is 
commonly attributed to the extended 
rainy season of the early spring. On 
some farms rainy weather made it dif- 
ficult to cure the hay properly and 
mold may have developed. For this 
reason the hay should be examined be- 
tore being fed, especially when feeding 
to horses. 





Tenant Farms Have Less Live 
Stock 


That tenant farming encourages 
érain farming and discourages live 
stock farming is indicated in some de- 
gree by figures secured in a survey of 
seventy farms in Woodford county, II- 
made by the University of Illi- 
nois department of farm organization 
and management. 

Results from these Illinois farms 
showed that for every 200 acres in 

ps on the tenant farms there were 
97.3 acres of corn, 77.5 acres of oats 

nd 25.2 acres of other crops. Of ev- 


linois, 


200 acres of the farms owned by | 


operators there were 90.6 acres 
of corn, 60.4 acres of oats and 49 acres 
ol other crops. The difference in the 
acreages of oats and other crops indi- 
Ss a better rotation system on the 
‘owner’ farms. The yields on these 
‘rms were about 8 per cent better 
than on the tenant farms. 

On the average farm operated by a 
tenant not related to the landlord, the 
live stock population of the farm in- 
cluded 6.8 horses, 11.3 cattle, 19.6 hogs 
1.4 sheep. On farms run by ten- 

related to the landlords, the live 
ock numbered 6.3 horses, 16.3 cattle, 
hogs and 2.5 sheep. On owner- 
Operated farms, the average count was 
17.4 cattle, 50.7 hogs and 2.9 


st 


horses, 
heep. 
Regarding these figures, H. M. Case, 
! the University of Illinois, says: “The 
'ger number of cattle and hogs found 
| the last two groups is of real signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of good 
larm organization. If the leases and 
‘he working relations between the 
landlord and tenant provided for as ef- 
ficient organization and operation of 


~problems in their community. 





tenant farms as of owner farms, the 
tenancy problem would be less serious. 
These facts do not tell the whole story 
because the data does not represent 
average conditions. Tenants who keep 
farm records are usually farming un- 
der better conditions than the average 
tenant. Also, the percentage of rela- 
tionship between landlords and tenants 
in Woodford county is unusually high.” 





Boys Take Up Agricultural 
Research 


Boys of the agricultural class in the 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, high school have 
organized the Missouri Valley Experi- 
ment Association, for the purpose of 
conducting experiments and tests in 
worth-while agricultural projects in the 
territory surrounding Missouri Valley. 
The boys are now enrolling farmers of 
the community as members of the as- 
sociation. 

Already two projects have been 
taken up by the association, and sev- 
eral more are being planned. Tests 
with acid phosphate on wheat are to 
be tried on fourteen farms during the 
next season. A number of farmers are 
going to try to improve their corn yield 
by selecting seed which is free from 
the corn fusarium disease. Other tests 
with high-yielding varieties of corn, 
oats, soy beans, potatoes and sweet 
clover are planned. 

Anyone who is interested in the pro- 
gram of the association is eligible to 
join. The officers and committees of 
the association are all high school 
boys, including Ronald Cox, president; 
Ernest Aronson, vice-president; Paul 
Feistner, secretary, and Kenneth Ac- 
rea, treasurer. 

The Missouri Valley boys, under the 
tutelage of their teacher, D. A. Van 
Cleave, have already shown a construc. 
tive interest in practical agricultural 
In the 
organization of this experimental as- 
sociation they have taken a step that 
has probably never been assumed by 
a similar group of youths. The new 
organization 
distinct benefit to the agriculture of 
its community. 














is expected to prove of | 


The 1921 Year Book of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture 

A change from the form of 
years is noted in the 1921 Year Book of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which is just off the press. 
Recognizing that the economic phase 
of agriculture has been especially im- 
portant during the past few years, the 
authors of the 1921 book have present- 
ed in detail the economic situation with 
regard to four of the leading agricul- 
tural products, including wheat, corn, 
beef and cotton. 

The new Year Book opens with a 
review of the year in agriculture by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace. 
book refers to wheat production and 
marketing. Its authors are C. R. Ball 
and C. E. Leighty, of the Office of 
Cereal Investigations, and O. C. Stine 
and O. E. Baker, of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

“The Corn Crop” is the title of a 
very complete discussion of the eco- 
nomic position and utilization of corn. 
The authors of this section are C. E. 
Leighty and C. W. Warburton, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and O. C. 
Stine and O. E. Baker, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The beef situation is adequately cov- 
ered in an article entitled “Our Beef 
Supply,” the authors being E. W. 
Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and O. E. Baker, C. E. Gibbons, 
O. C. Stine and R. H. Wilcox, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The cotton situation and a graphic 
summary of American agriculture, with 
the usual number of statistical pages 
in the appendix, complete the 1921 
Year Book. Readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer may secure the book by writ- 
ing to their congressman. 


past 





The second section of the | 
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Insist that your dealer furnishes a type “F 
new engine—or get the nearest one of the 600 Bosch Servi 
to install a type “F” 
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an im porta nt busi ness ineficien 


break-down of equipment must not be allowed. 


There is no time for tinkering with balky farm engines, 
crippled by cheap low tension magnetos or 
battery ignition systems. 


The new high tension 


Type “F” Bosch Magneto 


gives a dependable and continuous stream of big, high j 
tension sparks—day in and day out—always powerful, dependable 
and efficient. 
use less ‘gas’ 


It makes the 
and assures 365 days’ service in every year. 


” Bosch Magnet 


engine give more 


on the old one. 


Remember to ask for the new type “F” Bosch 


American Bosch Magneto Corporation | 
Main Office and Works : Spring field, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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power, Start easier, 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 













@ month. 


making rea) money. 


experience 
modern 
Shop Standard methods. 


ness 
necessary. 


“The Quality 
School” 


—to get out of the underpaid class 
—to become a master of a real trade 
Learn motor mechanics, 
big, practical school prepare you 
for jobs paying $20 to $400 and up 


Cut loose from small wa. 
es. Read Burke Grieme’s letter. 
e is one of thousands of our 
graduates who are in business for 
themselves or have good jobs, 


The best jobs go to “Iowa State” 
trained men because this school 
gives you personal {instruction by 
master mechanics, You get actual 
with complete 
equipment. 
you learn by doing everything 
about the care, repair and opera- 
tion of autos, trucks, tractors and 
airplane mechanics. You learn Big 
We give you a com.- 
plete course at one price—everything you 
must know to be successful. 
course included. 
Life scholarship, Y. M. C. A. 
membership to students. 


Let this 


School. 
the ambition to get ahead, so I took a seven 
course in the lowa State Auto & Tractor 
and went into business for myself. Today 
and conduct the 
writes Burke Grieme. 


Here 


“This $23,000 garage and equipment is the result 
of my course in the lowa State Auto & Tractor 
I bad no gas engine experience, but I had 


big business pictured above,” 
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School 
I own 





Come to Sioux City for sev 
busy weeks. 
right. 

Big Free Book. 


Special busi- 
No experience 


once, @ postal or the coupon. 


po ee Se as any ses es ov ne COUPON 


777 Nebraska St. 
Please send me free your 
trated book. 


ADDRESS 2... cece ccccsccces 





Learn motor mechanics 
Get out of the underpaid clase. 
Tells all, shows all. 
how our graduates are succeeding, present oppor- 
tunities and what we can offer you. 


en big, 


shows 


Write to meat 


F. D. HENNESSY, President 
lowa State Auto & Tractor School 


Sioux City, lowe 
big 72-page iliue 


























, /From GRASS 
to DRY FEED 


Now, the pasture field and range 


must give way 


—to the stall and manger, the feed 
lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 


fodder rack. 
Include 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


in the ration 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all on account of the change from 


grass to dry feed. 


Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
the 
No worms; the Vermi- 


The Tonics, the Laxatives, 
take care of all that. 


fuges settle them. 


s fed. 


Diuret ics, 


Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 


winter. 


Tell your dealer what stock you have. 
GUARANTEED. 


100 Ib. Drum $8.00 
South and Canada 


has a package to suit. 
25 Ib. Pail $2.25 


Except in the far Weat, 


He 


I epent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing this Tonic. 

Gitpert Hess 

M.D., D.V.S. 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 
Dr. Hess Dip ara Disinfectant 


Kills Ho 





Insures More Pork Per Bushel 


It supplies water at the right temperature winter 


and summer 
for the health an growth of stock. 
every successful hog raiser. 

Guaranteed non-freezable. _ 
below gero weather. _ Automatic feed, 
Always accessible. revents disease. An 
waterer. Saves time. 


Increases stock profits. 


Thpeed gre clean water that is so necessary 


A necessity for 


Will not freeze even at 40 degrees 
Simple, easy to operate, 
‘all- year-round” 


cata. r dealer does not handle it, order direct. Freight pre- 
Sond f for prices, catalog, and our guarantee. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 





2312 ba ee 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Bigger Hog 
Profits 


Extra pounds of pork me 
big savings in feed 
for an IDEAL Wa- 
terer In one season 
Don't chop ice. 
Give your hogs 
warmed water all 
winter long with 
the IDEAL 
Cast-iron dsinking dent and corrugated steel 
sides make the | IDEAL extra strong. Pocket 
p set inside. Tank lifts out for cleanin 
| Write for name of nearest IDE AL 
| dealer an ZE_ booklet, “More 
| Profits from Winter Feeding. 
NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
104 S.E. 5th St. Des Moines, Ia. 
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Write todoy for free tnatruc- 

tion book and Evidence 

of Conception™ blank 

“end sketch or model for 

personal opinion CLARESACE QO BRIEN, 

stered Patent fawyer, 957 Southern 
Building, Washington, BD. C 








HOG WORMS 





Hog 
worms. 


Money back if Bonnett'’s “Big B” 
Worm Capsules fail to get the 
Original J. L. Bonnett formula of 


GENUINE S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes. 
Genuine Santonin Capsules can not be sold 
for less than our price: substitutes are 
worthless. Pure-bred breeders, agricul- 
tural colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians 
use Bonnett’s “Big B's’ Thos. Robinson, 
Independence, Iowa: “Never anything 
equaled Bonnett’s”. Otto E hrich, Dysart, 
lowa: “Results were great". Clem Good- 
man, Elma, lowa; “Never saw pigs do so 
well in my life” 


Lowest Price on Genuine Santonin 
Perret 89.00 200 . $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments . 1.50 
J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 

215 Main Street 
Bloomington, HUlinois 
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Keeping Money at Home 
Every so often a small town banker 
comes into the office and complains 
sending 

He re 
buying stock in 


about the way farmers are 


their money away from home. 
ports that farmers are 
outside concerns or investing in bonds, 
forgetting entirely 
old habit of keep- 
savings 
For the 


and are apparently 
the thrifty 
ing a fair 
department of the 


farmers’ 
sized account in the 
local bank. 


same reason they let their checking 
accounts stay down to a very low 
point. This tendency puts the banker 
up against it. Where is he going to 
get the money to do business with? 

A banker in Kansas seems to have 
figured out one way of stopping this 
drift of money away from the local 
bank. He has concluded that the way 
to make the practice of depositing 
money in his bank attractive is to 
make it more profitable. He has de- 
cided to pay part of the profits made 
in his bank to all depositors as a 
bonus. This is his plan: 

“To distribute and pay out as bon- 
uses to the various depositors of said 
bank 75 per cent of all the net earn- 
ings of said bank over and above 
$5,000 and up to $10,000, and 50 per 
cent of all net earnings of said bank 
over $10,000. The bonuses to be paid 
to each depositor to be arrived at by 
taking his total daily balances for the 
entire year, and dividing the same by 
365; said depositor to receive such 
part of the whole of said net bonus 
earnings in the proportion which his 
average daily balance for the year 


bears to the total bonus earnings to be 
distributed; provided that no depositor 
shall participate in the distribution of 
said bonus whose daily balances for 
the year do not average at least $100, 
nor one whose deposit is drawing in- 
terest by previous agreement.” 

This plan sounds a little like that 
followed by the Engineers Coéperative 
3ank at Cleveland. In this concern, 
after expenses have been paid and a 
certain percentage taken out for a re- 
serve fund, the rest of the profits go 
back to the depositors. Last year time 
accounts drew 4 per cent during the 
year and received a 1 per cent divi- 
dend at the end of the year, so that 
the net return to the depositor 
per cent. The Nebraska codperative 
banking law has a similar provision. 
So does the codéperative banking bill 
which is to be introduced in the lowa 
General Assembly this winter. 

It seems possible that a plan 
this might be of benefit both to the 
banker and the farmers of the com- 
munity. It gives the bank more money 
to work with, and gives the farmer a 
safter investment than the sort of 
stock he is too apt to buy. We would 
be interested in learning whether any 
bank in Iowa has ever tried out the 
plan. 


was 5 


like 


A Ten-Year Program 


Eight of the 
of southeastern 


county Farm Bureaus 
Missouri got together 
last summer and laid out a program 
for the next ten years. These eight 
counties form a natural unit by reason 
of the uniform type of soil and similar 
farm practices. 

The plan aims at the improvement of 
live stock, the stamping out of hog 
cholera, the grading up of poultry 
flocks, the inspection and certification 
of pure seed, the development of Farm 
Bureau work, the encouragement of co- 
Operative marketing associations and 
of mutual insurance companies, the es- 
tablishment of commercial orchards 
and the maintenance of soil manage- 
ment experiments. To do this it is 
planned to have at least ten organized 
communities in each county and a 








} to 





county agent, a business agent and a 
home demonstration agent. 

The marketing program includes the 
organization of live stock shipping as- 
sotiations to cover the entire terri- 
tory. Commodity marketing of the 
principal crops and the extension of 
farm owned and controlled elevators 
and warehouses over the entire district 
is also planned. 





Getting Better Interest Rates 


Complaints have been made that 
farmers are not getting the advantage 
of the low discount rates put in effect 
by the federal reserve districts. The 
rate at Chicago is now 4 per cent. AI- 
tho bankers are rediscounting a good 


' deai of their short time paper, the rate 


to the borrower is usually 8 per cent 
and rarely less than 7 per cent. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, in a recent statement, reports 
that this situation has been the cause 
of a new bill which has been presented 
to congress, which limits the banker’s 


margin to 2 per cent. The measure 
provides that “no note, draft or bill 
shail be admitted to discount unless 


(1) it is accompanied by the certificate 


of a member bank showing both the 
rate of discount and the rate of com- 
mission charged by such banker mem- 
ber, and (2) does not exceed by more 
than 2 per cent the discount rate of 
such federal reserve bank.” Under 
this provision, a bank rediscounting 
paper and obtaining the money at 4 
per cent would be permitted to charge 
the borrower not more than 2 per cent 
in addition, or a total rate of 6 per 
cent. 

The Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounces that this is one of the mea- 
sures already introduced which it in- 


tends to push when congress reassem- 
bles. Emphasis is also to be laid on 


| the removal of the $10,000 limitation on 





federal farm loans, and on measures 
give the small banks a chance to 
join the federal reserve system. 





A National Tobacco Marketing 
Organization 


The American Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Exchange was organized at 
Louisville, Ky., on October 24, by rep- 
resentatives of five codperative asso- 
ciations of tobatco growers of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. The aim of the 
various organizations composing the 
exchange is the concentration of the 
strength of the individual codperatives 
under a common head for mutual pro- 
tection and profit. The headquarters 
of the exchange will be at Lexington, 
Ky. Jas. O. Stone, of Lexington, was 
chosen president and W. O. Wilson, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., was elected secretary of 
the new organization. 

The five marketing associations 
which formed the exchange include the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative 
Marketing Association, the Tri-State 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Mar- 
keting Association, the Canadian To- 
bacco Growers’ Co6éperative Associa- 
tion, the Connecticut Valley Tobacco 
Growers’ Association and the Northern 
Wisconsin Tobacco Growers’ Coépera- 
tive pool. 


Railroads Grant Stop in Transit 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
and the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation have induced western railroads 
to grant the stop-in-transit privilege in 
the loading of freight cars in Iowa. 
This permits cars to be stopped and 
opened at several different points for 
the loading of commodities without ex- 
tra charge except switching charges. 
This is expected to be of considerable 
benefit to the members of coéperative 
wool pools. The new ruling became ef- 
fective November 1, 
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Christmas 
‘Money go *. 
twice as far. 


























Cunning Brer Rabbit 
this 3-piece toilet set wil 
any youngs er. i 
Keep-clean Brush and ro 
with solid wood backs 


colors. 















a small 






tial 
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Good Looking 
as Well as 
Accurate 


For service and qual- 
ity, here is an excep- 
tional value in a watch 
for men. An accurate 
timekeeper anda watch 
of fine appearance — 
much better than one 
would expect to get at 
such alow price. Case 
12 size, open face style 
gold filled; guaranteed 
to wear for 10 years, 
Bright polished finish, 
Engraved with any 
name free. State name 
wanted, High grade 
Admiral movement. 
545 C 235 —7-Jewel 
Admiral .......$7.42 


545 C 237—15-Jewel 





































able porcelain cup and the 
ity bristles set in rubber. 


53 C 307 


































gany finished 
stand, 28 ine 
hes high. Re- 
movable hea 
glass tray wit 
match box hol- 


All ready for the race! Down the 


der and cigar hill you scoot on your Dreadnaught $ 98 
rests. Shipping Coaster. Always in the lead because 
weight 8 Ibs, yours has ball bearing wheels and they 
553 C 5595 — run smoothly and swiftly. Always under control 


Set...$2.19 because with your hand on the emergency brake 
you can stop ‘er up quickly. Boy! There’s 


sport for you 


























The Drea@naught has a roomy body, 1214x27% inches. The wheels are 
8 inches high and unusually sturdy. You can carry big loads without strain- 
ing this sturdy m. The extra brace from front axle to bottom of bed 
c= the Dreadnaught extra rigidity. It will not wobble. It steers easily. 

ou’ll be proud of your Dreadnaught Coaster. It will help you run errands 
and give you a world of pleasure. 

Shipping weight, 30 pounds 
eR OR ORE phate ip SB Se oe soecees + - $3.98 
48 C 1698—Size of body, 14x32 inches. Wheels, 10 inches high, equipped 
with steel ball bearings. Shipping weight, 35 pounds............. $4.98 


Shipped taken apart to save freight. Easily put together. 














Set includes comb, 


enamel finish, decorations in pretty 


53 C 3205—Ship. wt., 4 lbs... .$3.65 


Although this is 


tains all the essen- 
manicure 


ticles. Leather case satin lined; fitted 

with five manicure pieces and but- 

ton hook. Shipping weight 
31 





Smoker’s Admiral ....... $8.65 kn eo a 
545 C 565—Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. 
. ee | Postage, each, 6c extra 14-Karat solid gold, size 2 ‘ 
ark maho-~ 8 Without gold filled band.. 





Here you can get two presents at almost the 
price of one, so make your selections from this 
page. Your order will be filled within 48 hours. 

And look through your big Montgomery Ward 
Catalogue for all your Christmas Gifts. 
filled with practical, beautiful gifts and all at 


It is 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


a saving. Study the prices of toys — many of 
them are at one-half the usual price. 

Make your Montgomery Ward Catalogue your 
Christmas store. You will save dollars on your 
Christmas Gifts. And order from this page of 





Child’s 
Toilet 
Set 


design on 
1 appeal to 


und mirror 
in ivory 




















*“*Wadsworth” case. 


set it con- ge filled. 
1 


ar- 


545 C 


6 ounces. 


$1.65 


$335 


'A most practi- 

Cal and durable 
outfit. The mir- 
ror is heavily 
nickel plated 
and hasa6-inch 
clear beveled 
plate glass. The 
nicke plated 
mughasremov- 
shaving brush has good qual- any initial 
write plainly 
engraved. 
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—Cries ‘“‘Mama’”’ 


Take this chubby baby doll by the 
hands and she toddles along like a real 
baby. When you rock her in your arms, 
she cries ‘‘Ma-Ma. She is easy to handle 
because her body is soft and light weight. 
Height 2644 inches. Body is well stuffed 
with cotton, Unbreakable Composition 
head with painted hair. Extremely life- 
like face. Body jointed at shoulders and 
hips. Wears gingham rompers and @&- 
gandie bonnet trimmed with gingham. 


The Always Popular 
Bracelet Watch Outfit 


This outfit is an especially desirable gift. 


60—Guaranteed 20-year gold filled. . 
645 C 62—14-Karat solid gold.... 


Postage, each, 10c extra 


Extra quality, gold filled 
links for soft or stiff cuffs, 
Polished finish. Engraved 
free. 





Shipping weight 434 pounds, 
49 C 2530 


Chicago 
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$441 


the letter you want 


Please 


645 C 3839—Pair...........-$1.41 


selected gifts. Every offering is a Big Bargain. 


$4 389 


Medium size. 
7 Our fine 15-jewel Swiss movement in 
either the 14-Karat solid gold case or the 20-year guaranteed 
h Plain polished case and bracelet. 

nk bracelet, this outfit also includes silk ribbon wrist band 
—both are detachable, to be worn as you prefer; 14-Karat 
solid bracelets furnished with the solid 


Besides the 


$495 


A moderately 
Priced Ivorette 
set; rich and 
Gainty in ap- 
Pearance.Neat- 
ly lined 
Each piecei ni- 
tialed free. 
State Initial 


case, 


ana 


A beautiful 
pleasing gift. Shipping weight, per set, 3!5 
$4.95 


wanted. 


Ibs. 553 C 3264—Set 


$4 49 


Seal grained 
Leather Collar Bag 
with silk lining. Dia- 


meter 7 inches. 





63 C 3265 —Shipping 
old watch. weight 144 pounds.............+. $1.49 
sweswe $12.89 53 C 3266-—Same as above except in imi- 
Jaane tance 22.75 tation leather......... eee 





$ 5 Yon 


Beautifully or~ 
namented 3-piece 
Toilet Set. Heavily 
silver plated. Has 
914- inch mirror 
with 4'4-inch bev- 
eled glass. Mirror 
and brushengraved 
free. State initial 
wanted. 

546 C53—Set } 
rene $5.25 
Postage, 8 extra 

























545 C 566 — Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. 14-Karat solid gold, size 


4 pen, iridium-tipped. 
safety pocket clip attached. State initials wanted...... 


Beautiful Doll Car- 
riage Made of Gen- 


uine Reed 


Finish—Has Reclin- 
ing Back and Adjust- 


able Hood 


Holds 
Dolls Up to 
18 Inches 


Dolly enjoys 
perfect comfort 
tueked into 
roomy carriage 
all snug and 
cozy. Whenshe 
grows tired 
and her eyes 
are heavy you 
may let down 
the adjustable 
back and dolly 
may havea 
nice, long nap. 

The carriage 


Gold filled band. Gold filled 


3.25 


Any initials, 









Natural 


is of good size and strongly constructed throughout. 


The genuine reed body, in natural finish, has a large roll arounc edge 


and on the hood. 


weight, 15 pounds. 


Fort Worth Kansas City Portland,Ore. St. Paul 


2 Seat and hood are lined with corduroy. 
handle, 24 inches; to top of hood, 28% inches. 
have 5/16-inch heavy rubbe 


Height to 
: The 10-inch wheels 
r tires and nickel plated hub caps. Shipping 





Co. 
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unbelievable. 


every element of fine car 


the car to deliver smooth, 


New Prices: 





For Any Sedan 


"THE price reduction on the Overland 
Sedan gives you this widely popular 
closed car at a figure that seems almost 


The Overland Sedan gives to its owner 
luxury. 
famous Triplex Spring suspension enables 
easy-riding 
comfort on every highway. The powerful 
motor takes the car quietly and resistlessly 





Touring, $525 : 





Now the Lowest Price in America 
of Equal Quality 


on its way. The wide richly upholstered 
seats, the roomy interior, the fine appoint- 
ments mark the Overland Sedan as a dis- 
tinctive car in any company. 


Purchase price plus operating cost over 
a period of time is the sensible way of 
judging automobile value. 


The 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


‘Today's 


Owner’s records show that operating cost 
on today’s Overland 
other car in America—bar none. 






at® 875 iii 


Roadster, $525 


Buy an Overland 
and Realize the 
Difference 


is lower than any 


Sedan 





: Sedan, $875 : Coupe, $795 











KILL HOG WORMS 


OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 


have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dese of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 


best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San 
tonin Capsules to actuaily kill every worm 
—large’and small—in the stomach and in 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 

Capsules 
10 Capsules 8 9.00 
200 


17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship allorders with- 
in two hours after received. 
©. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 

















ASANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
—— mr Co. 

tion Rapid 
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~ What Does 
Your Banker 
Say? 


The dealer who sells 
Semi - Selid* finds it 
easier to get bank 
credit—because farmers 
who feed Semi-Solid* 
6teadily increase their 
bank balances and are 
good customers of both 
dealer and bank. 

Leading dealers han- 
dle Semi-Soltid* because 
it gets and holds the 
best farm trade. 

Dealers who wish the 
exclusive sale of Semi- 
Solid* in their terri- 
tory should write us at 
once. 
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The BUTTERMILK PRODUCERS, Inc. 
4750 Sheridan Road = Room 777 Chicago, Hilinois 











top the market, but they get their pigs to market weeks 
earlier when prices are highest. Semi-Solid* fed pigs 
make the biggest possible profit—that’s why bankers 
loan farmers money to buy Semi-Solid.* “The Dairy in 
the Yellow Barrel” is a sure money maker. 

Semi-Solid* is the farmer’s cheapest feed, for it gives 
the high priced mellowness, quality and bloom that 
comes from milk—even when diluted as much as one 
gallon of Semi-Solid* to 35 gallons of water. #Semi- 
Solid* turns corn into gold quicker than any other feed. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARK) 
is pure, creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed 
to the point of Maximum Feeding Value per pound. It 
keeps. Used by thousands of feeders and breeders. Con- 
tainers range from one gallon to 500 Ib. barrels, Twenty- 
seven factories assure low freight charges. 

Write us today for Ed Kern’s book ‘‘ Buttermilk Fed 
Hogs.” Over 500,000 copies have been distributed. Full 
of feeding secrets and facts that every hog man wants 
to know. Sent free on request. Write for copy today. 
*Semi-Solld is the trade-marked name of a patented 

product, whose quality is carefully guarded and kept 
supreme. Never confuse Semi-Solid with any product 
whose .pame is an imitation of Semi-Solid and whose 
qualit® is unknown. Semi-Solid is gold only by The 
Buttermilk Producers, Inc. 
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Fe sede Rotel 
Fed Hogs Topped the Market” 


Farmers who feed Semi-Solid* Buttermilk not onty © 
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Service Bureau 














The Service Bureau ts conducted for the holders of 
Ww allaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
wal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
department are answered promptly by letter. 
embers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 











Both Coming and Going 

Back in 1920 one of our subscribers 
bought 100 shares of stock of the Re- 
peater Petroleum Refining Corporation 
of Kansas City. He heard nothing 
from the company after he bought the 
stock. Along this fall he decided that 
it might be well to find out what had 
happened to the company, and sent the 
stock in to us to look up. 

Shortly after that he received a new 
letter from the promoters of the old 
company, informing him that they had 
another fine prospect on which they 
were willing to let him have a chance. 
Apparently the company had kept their 
old sucker list and was using it over 
again. 

This time, however, our subscriber 
declined with thanks. He had just re- 
ceived a letter from us, telling him that 
the company in which he held stock 
had no refinery, that it was entirely 
unknown to five brokerage houses in 
the same town, and was not recognized 
in business circles as anything except 
a stock promotion scheme. 

In this connection a man of experi- 
ence in the oil business writes to us: 

“It seems to me that you are doing 
your readers a splendid service by ad- 
vising them not to invest in oil promo- 
tions. So very many get stung. There 
are lots of honest, worthy, money-mak- 
ing oil companies that are already go- 
ing good. So many, in fact, that people 
need not put any money in fly-by-night 
propositions which have never been 
tried out, and the great majority of 
which will never return a penny.” 

It is a good rule never to buy stock 
of any sort without first investigating, 
and this is particularly true of oil 
stock. A few questions to the sales- 
man very often will show whether the 
| Bropostition is worth investigating. Ask 
him how long the company has been or- 
ganized; what its paid-up capital is 
and what dividends have been paid. If 
the company has been on its feet for 
several years and has an impressive 
showing on the paid-up stock and a rec- 
ord of having paid dividends for sev- 
eral years, it may be worth while to 
look the matter up further. In any 
case, however, don’t take the sales- 
man’s word for it. Consult your 
banker or write to us. 





Subscription Grafts 
“Surely you have heard of the fa- 
mous Woman’s Home Journal,” says the 
salesman. And the housewife, having 
in the back of her head a recollection 


of the name of the Woman’s Home 
Companion and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, usually says yes. “The famous 
Woman’s Home Journal” is neither of 
these publications, but an eight-page 
publication devised to take advantage 
of the reputation of the other two pa- 
pers. It is being sold by agents thru- 
out the country. 

Especial use is made of youthful so- 
licitors, who ask for a subscription on 
the ground that they are trying to win 
in a contest, which will give them full 
tuition and expenses in a college. If 
a recital of the imaginary merits of the 
paper fails to move the prospect, the 
solicitor then pleads that a small sum 
like the ninety-nine cents subscription 
price should not be permitted to stand 
in the way of helping a deserving 
young person to get a college educa- 
tion. 

This affair seems to be put out by a 
Minneapolis concern calling itself the 
Publishers Promotion Company. If a 
solicitor for this calls, we suggest that 
our readers hang onto their ninety-nine 
cents, 
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Hints on Building Hog Houses 


(Continued from page 7) 


keep out trash, the pens can be drained 
into the underground tiles. 

The location of the hog house win- 
dows may be determined by using the 
sunlight triangle. Suppose the house is 
in Iowa or Illinois, in latitude 42. The 
direction of the sun’s rays at noon on 
March 1 may be found as follows: 
Take a sheet of cardboard or extra 
heavy paper and lay off near the bot- 
tom a base line 8 inches long, to rep- 
resent the 8-foot width of the usual 
pen. Now draw a height line at right- 
angles to this, and lay off on this line 
a distance of 6 2-3 inches, to represent 
the 6 2-3 feet height of a window. Draw 
the slant line, or hypotenuse, and cut 
out the triangle. This slant line shows 
the slant or angle of the sun’s rays at 
noon on March 1 in that latitude. 

In using this triangle to locate the 
roof windows, fasten the. hog house 
plans rigidly on top of a table or box. 
Then lay a steel square or straight- 
edge so that its upper edge follows the 
floor line of the plan. Lay the triangle 
on the plan so that its base rests 
against the square and the slant side 
just comes to the bottom of the north 
wall, as shown in the diagram. Now 
extend the sunlight line up until it 
cuts the roof, and this will give the 
proper location for the upper edge of 
the roof windows, according to what- 
ever scale the plan is drawn to. Sup- 
pose the distance on the plan from the 
roof peak dwn to where the sunlight 
line cuts the roof is one-half inch and 
the plan is drawn to a scale of one- 
fourth inch to the foot. Then the glass 
of the roof window should begin two 
feet down from the roof peak. The 
windows for the south row of pens can 
be located in the same way by moving 
the sunlight triangle over until the 
slant side just touches the north edge 
of the south pens. 

It is also possible to use the sunlight 
triangle method where there is no hog 
house plan drawn to scale, and where 
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Mow To Use The Surtight Triangle 


the builder puts up the house from the 
farmer’s ideas or observations. In this 
case the walls and bare rafters can be 
put up and then the location of the 
roof windows determined. Take the 
proper set of figures from the sunlight 
table, but substitute feet instead of 
inches, and build a wooden sunlight 
triangle which can be set on the hog 
house floor with the lower point of the 
slant line touching the north wall and 
the base pointing north and south. 
Now sight along the slant line or ex- 
tend it with a straight edge and mark 
the place on the rafter where the up- 
per edge of window should come. The 
windows for the south row of pens can 
be marked in the same way. It is an 
easy matter to make a square joint on 
the wooden triangle by using a steel 
quare, which can be checked for ex- 
actness by the old method of measur- 
ing off 4 feet on the base and 3 feet 
on the height, the hypotenuse or slant 
distance between these marks being 
exactly 5 feet. 

This method of the sunlight triangle 
can be used for any width or height of 
hog house or any type of roof, and it 
will also work just as well for farrow- 
ing pens of any width. More complete 
directions for its use are given in the 
bulletin, “Sunshine and Sanitation for 
Hog Houses,” which can be secured 
tree by writing Iowa State College. at 
Ames, Iowa. This bulletin also con- 
tains many suggestions on hog house 








construction, floors, window construc- 
tion, ventilation, pen equipment, and 
so on. 

A discussion of hog house construc- 
tion would not be complete without 
calling attention to the fact that the 
use of metal partitions, doors and oth- 
er equipment is preferable to those of 
wood. Metal equipment allows more 
light to fall on the pen floors where it 
is needed, is much more easily cleaned, 
does not offer harboring places for 
vermin, keeps the hogs quieter because 
they can see what is going on, does not 
cause the hogs to rear up and try to 
break out, is practically everlasting, 
and does not interfere with the proper 
movement of air in ventilation. About 
the only objection to it is the some- 
what higher first cost, altho the yearly 
cost is considerably less than with the 
cheaper construction. 





Iowa Calf Clubs Grow 


Calf clubs and calf feeding are be- 
coming more popular than ever before, 
according to John Day, secretary of 
the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association, 
who reports that more than twice as 





many calves will be fed in 1923 as dur- 
ing the past year. In 1922, Iowa boys 
and girls cared for 1,000 calves, while 
applications thus far received indicate 
that 2,500 calves will be handled by 
club members in 1923. The Guthrie 
county club, which had 33 calves this 
year, has listed 100 for next season, 
and Marshall county, with 63 this year, 
will expand to 100 in 1923. Elkhorn, 
in Shelby county, has a club with 75 
members, and a local banker has put 
up $600 to help the young cattlemen. 





Tell Us About Your Corn 


Last spring we sent out to several 
hundred farmer boys small amounts of 
high yielding seed corn. Some of it 
was corn which stood high in the Iowa 
corn yield contest and some of it had 
come out on top in the Woodford coun- 
ty, Illinois, contest. We want to hear 
from the boys as to how they liked 
this corn. Did any of them plant it 
side by side with their father’s corn 
so as to get an idea as to its yielding 
power? How many of the boys found 
that their father’s corn outyielded the 
corn which they got from us? The 
boys who report on this will be doing 
their part in helping to discover the 
best yielding strains of corn. 


















NO-B) 
MARNESS 
No Buckles To Tear 
No Rings To Wear 
~ 


DAYS 
FREE Post Yourself 
TRIAL 





INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
on Walsh No-Buckle Harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me send 
you this wonderful harness-on 30 days’ free trial. See 
for yourself this harness which outwears buckle harness 
because it has no buckles totear straps, nofriction rings 
to wear them, no holesinstrapsto weakenthem. High- 
est possible quality of leather. Proven success om 
tnousands of farms in every state for over 8 years, 
Try Walsh Harnesson Your Team 
Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, 
saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size 
horse perfectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side 
backers, breechingless,etc. EASY PAYMENTS 
—$5 after 30 days’ trial—balance monthly, 
Write for catalog, prices, easy terms, 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 


117 Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. FREE &? 


















MEN WANTED! 


To learn wood freight car building. Men who 
can do rough carpenter work can adapt them- 
selves to this trade in a short time. After ten 
days can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 per day on 
plece work. No labor trouble. Inside work 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., 














2310s. Paullina St., Chicago, Bll. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Railroad men buy watches for one thing 
to tell them the true time. 

So railroad men have found out how 
to buy watches. They don’t pay too 
much and they don’t pay too little. 

First of all, they pick out a good watch 
movement. [he movement, or the works, 
is what keeps the time. Most railroad men 
buy a Hamilton movement. For many 
vears the Hamilton has been known as 
“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 
because of the belief and confidence that 
railroad men have in the accuracy of any 
Hamilton Watch. After the railroad man 
has decided on the movement he wants, 








If You Bought a Watch the Way 
an Engineer Does - 


You would buy the movement 
first and then the case 


he selects a case for it and has the 
jeweler fit the movement to the case. 
Now suppose you followed the same 
plan. You would get a watch movement 
of railroad accuracy and your jeweler 
could case it for you in a gold case,a silver 
case, or even a nickel case. The timekeep- 
ing quality you would have in any case. 
A catalog of Hamilton Watch move- 
ments will be sent you on request. You 
will enjoy looking this over and choosing 
the watch which suits you. Your jeweler 
can sell you any watch shown in this 
catalog. The prices shown are those that 
the dealer will quote you. Use the coupon. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Bamilton ut 


~ Alatch 


Railroad 
Cccuracy | 











Dear Sirs: 
the styles and kinds of watches best adapted for prac- 
tical timekeeping on farms. 


| Name 


| County 


This Hamilton Watch isa 17-jewel, 
16-size watch (picture is actual size 

Ihe movement alone costs $25.00 ; 
it can be bought from your 
jeweler and fitted by him in any 
style case to suit your needs. It 


is carefully adjusted. If your 
jeweler hasn't exactly this move- 
ment, he can getit from usin a 


few days. 








Cut oft and paste on postal card 


Dept. A 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet showing 


| Address 


| Town 
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Snowy Whiteness 
es toPureSoapMade 
at Home with 


« 
| Tews Tve- 
The Supreme Soap Maker 


The soap you make at home, with Lewis’ Lye, is 
as good as the best. Its purity is known to you. By 
following simple directions you can make the finest 
} laundry or toilet soap at a saving of eighty per cent 
of what you are now paying out in good cash. 


What Every Woman 
Should KnowAbout 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Lewis’ Lye has many uses that will lessen 
} the housewife’s daily labors. It softens 
the water, makes dish washing easy and 
| 
| 


Just a few uses for 
LEWIS’ LYE 





Nothing equals it for cleaning auto 
radiators, transmissions, differentials 
brightens the silverware. The many — 
other uses for Lewis’ Lye are explained 


in our booklets 


“The Truth About a Lye” 


and “How to Clean 
> Motor Equipment 
with LEWIS’ LYE” 


Copies of these valuable 
books should be in every 
American home. We 
have already distributed 
a millon and a quarter 
booklets, “The Truth 
About a Lye,” and would 
be glad to mail you a 
copy of either booklet 
upon request. 





Unexcelled for making home-made 
soap by cold process, 





Keeps troughs and feed bine in a 
sanitary condition at al! times, 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists Since 1850 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cleans Garage floore—cuts grease 
and dirt on farm machinery. 








BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES 


FOR BURNING WOOD 


use 16x16-in. or 17x21-in. doors. 


Burn rough, course, dry or green wood four feet long 
without splitting. Save 75% of fuel cost. 


FOR BURNING SOFT COAL 


they are practically perfect, having smoke consuming 
coal grates. Two tons of coal will heat as much as three 
tons in the average furnace. Very easy to operate. Send 
for catalog and manufacturer's prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


SS West Sth Street WATERLOO, IOWA 











SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. f you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








For the College Thanksgiving Box 
The boy or girl away at college ex- 


pects a box for Thanksgiving. Yes, 


| we know they will have Thanksgiving 


| dinners at college with extras—prob- 


more than they 
We know that packing a box is 


ably 
home. 
a nuisance; 
venient to take it to the express office 
or postoffice. Doubtless it would be 
much easier to send a check and let 
the absent one go to the college choc- 
olate shop and buy the makings of a 
box, but apparently that is different. 
A box at college is the insignia of 
having folks at home who care. It 


| may arrive when every other student 





is getting a box and the place is sur- 
feited with food. The college girl rea- 
sons that if all the other girls get one, 
she should get one. The college boy 
reasons the same. We recall one case 
where a boy was the envied of all the 
other boys because “his mother never 
returned his laundry”—the mail is full 
these days of the parcel post packages 
sending and returning college laundry 
—‘without putting some eats in.” 
The mother of college children might 


| just as well get her box ready now. If 


she doesn't, she won’t enjoy her 
Thanksgiving for regretting when itis 
too late. 

The things that go in should be food 
that will keep. No roast chicken or 
salads if the distance is more than six 
hours. 

A box of apples is “wonderful.” The 
girls don’t find it too heavy, and of 
course the boys don’t. Anyway, there 
are always more volunteers to help 
carry a box up than can get hands 
around the box. 

Brown bread 
without butter 
make it extra 


raisins is good 
keeps well. To 
add a cup of 


with 
and 
good, 


| chopped dates and walnuts. 


| bread is good. 


| corn syrup or honey. 





| pans with rich crust. 


| hot oven 
| the heat and bake twenty-five to thir- 


gets too dry. Nut 
If pressed for time, a 
box of salt wafers with a glass of good, 
firm jelly will give pleasure. Orange 
marmalade is better than jelly. 

The boys will like Eccles cakes as a 
substitute for pie. To make these, cut 
three-inch circles from rich pastry 
rolled to quarter-inch thickness. Allow 
two for each cake. For filling, mix 
three-fourths of a cup of chopped seed- 
ed raisins, two _ tablespoonfuls. of 
chopped citron, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one tablespoonful of 
grated orange rind, one-fourth cup of 
brown sugar, three tablespoonfuls of 
Spread the cen- 
ters of half the circles with a little of 


White bread 


the mixture to within one-half inch of | 


the edges. Moisten edges with a little 
cold water and cover with remainder 
of pastry circles. Press edges firmly 
together with tines of a fork. Roll 
lightly with a rolling pin to make as 
flat as possible. Prick tops with a 
fork to allow steam to escape. Put into 
After ten minutes reduce 


ty minutes. 
For another choice pastry, line patty 
Drop into the 


center a spoonful of cake batter and 


ice. Icing is entirely unnecessary, 
but—— 

“The little cakes with icing were 
lovely. We girls just sat around and 


feasted.” 
“The fellows said those little cakes 
with icing on tasted like more. They 


| were sure good.” 


Just for reminders of home, tuck in 
a box of doughnut holes; rolled in pow- 
dered or granulated sugar. 

Nut crisps are delicious. Beat one 
cupful of powdered sugar gradually in- 
to a tablespoonful of butter; add two 
eggs, beat thoroly and then add two 
and one-half cups of rolled oats into 
which have been stirred two teaspoon- 


would have at | 


that it is not always con- | 








fuls of baking powder and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Add vanilla and 
drop by teaspoonfuls on buttered pan. 
Bake in slow oven. 

However, whatever is sent will make 
Thanksgiving brighter for the absent 
ones. 





Of Interest to Young Mothers 


Doctor Johnson, of the State Unt- 
versity of Iowa, in a talk before the 
women of Polk county, referred to the 
special benefits to mothers of recent 
investigations regarding the possibil- 
ity of retaining and increasing the 
mother’s supply of breast milk for ber 
baby. P 

Many a baby has died for lack of the 
right kind of food, even when ail that 
loving thought can dictate has been 
done. Doctor Johnson said it had long 
been known that unless a cow was 
milked dry, her milk supply gradually 
grew less. 

That fact has been applied to hu- 
mans with the most gratifying results. 
After the baby has been satisfied, the 
surplus milk of mothers has been taken 
with a breast pump. 

The results have been so good that 
Doctor Johnson urged women to 
spread the information for the sake 
of babies born as well as unborn. 

Breast pumps are to be had that will 
not bruise the breast if carefully ap- 
plied. They should, of course, be kept 
very clean. 

It may interest some of our readers 
to know that the commercial value of 
human milk in one hospital is set at 30 
cents an ounce. One baby for whom it 
was ordered had a milk bill of $13 
inside of ten days. 

Mothers who can nurse their babies 
are fortunate. The care required to 
hold the milk supply is well spent. 





The Hot Compress 


Where there are croupy children, or 
elderly people who suffer from trou- 
bles that require the application of a 
hot compress, it is well to prepare a 
compress instead of depending on tow- 
els and a flannel when the occasion 
comes. 

A good compress is made by taking 
four to six thicknesses of turkish tow 
eling—large enough to cover the lungs, 
bowels, throat, back or whatever por- 
tion of the body may need the appli- 
cation. Then fold flannel, about four 
thicknesses of it, and make the flannel 
compress about an inch larger all 
around than the cotton. Baste the top 
of the cotton an inch below the top of 
the flannel, and sew tapes to each cor- 
ner of the flannel, or the two need not 
be basted together. 

In preparing to apply the compress, 
put the compress in the center of a 
towel, dip this into boilng water, 
wring it out by twisting the ends of 
the towel, shake out, and apply. Cover 
well with the flannel. 

A cold compress is best for croup. 
Have the cotton pad thick enough and 
the flannel cleth wide enough to pro- 
tect the clothing and cover the throat 
well wherever the compress touches. 





MARSHMALLOW PUDDING 
A subscriber writes: 


“Will you please publish a recipe for 
marshmallow pudding?” 
To make marshmallow pudding take 1 


tablespoon of gelatin; dissolve in a little 
cold water. Add I cup of hot water, 
strain. and when cool add 1 cup of 
sugar and whites of 3 eggs. Flavor to 
taste. Beat with Dover egg beater 15 
minutes. Drop in % pound marshmallows 
cut in small bits. Pour into mold. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

This dessert lends itself to color 
schemes. A little vegetable coloring mat- 
ter may be added. 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cP *nges as m 
bd to the lesson text. 
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This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! - ee must not be repro- 
» duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 








Forgiveness for the Fallen 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 19, 1922. Luke, 7:37-48.) 


“And behold, a woman who was in 
the city, a sinner; and when she knew 
that he was sitting at meat in the Phar- 
isee’s house, she brought an alabaster 
ecruse of ointment, (38) and standing 
belind at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them 
with the ointment. (39) Now when the 
Pharisee that had bidden him saw it, he 
spake within himself, saying, This 
man, if he were a prophet, would have 
perceived who and what manner of wo- 
man this is that toucheth him, that she 
is a sinner. (40) And Jesus answering 
said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat 
to say unto thee. And he saith, Teach- 
er, scy on. (41) A certain lender had 
two debtors; the one owed five hun- 
dred shillings, and the other fifty. (42) 
When they had not wherewith to pay, 
he forgave them hoth. Which of them 
therefore will love him most? (43) 
Simon answered end said, He, I sup- 
pose, to whom he forgave the most. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast right- 
ly judged. (44) And turning to the wo- 
man, he said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? I entered into thy house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet; 
but she hath wetted my feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with her hair. 
(45) Thou gavest me no kiss; but she, 
since the time I came in, hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet. (46) My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint: but she 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
(47) Wherefore I say unto thee, Her 
sins, which are many. are forgiven; for 
she loved much; but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. (48) 
And he said unto her. Thy sins are 
forgiven.” 





To understand this lesson, it is nec- 
essary to know something of Oriental 
customs. When a guest was invited 
to enter a home or to dine, he usually 
left his shoes, or sandals, outside, and 
entered barefoot, for the same reason 
that we remove our hats under the 
same circumstances, namely, as a 
mark of respect to the host. The host 
met the guest at the door, kissed him 
on the cheek, and said, “The Lord be 
with you.” The guests were not seated 
in chairs, but reclined on couches or 
divans, resting on the left arm, with 
the knees bent and the feet extending 
out behind the divan or couch. When 
thus reclining, a servant brought water 
and a towel, washed the feet of the 
guest, wiped them, and then the master 
or servant followed and anointed the 
head and beard with fragrant oil. They 
used no knives or forks. The guests ate 
with their fingers, and washed their 
hands both before and after, and some- 
times during the meal. The doors were 
left open, and strangers might come in 
and talk with the guests, or sit on 
benches around the wall listening to 
the conversation. 

In one of His journeys, probably in 
Some country town, a Pharisee named 
Simon invited Jesus to dine with him 
and other invited guests. It was re- 
Zarded as a great honor to entertain a 
rabbi, just as it is today to entertain a 
celebrated lecturer, author or doctor of 
divinity, and such Jesus was at this 
time regarded by the people. Many of 
the Pharisees, however, were in doubt 
ibout this, and some denied His claim 
to the title of rabbi. or, as we should 
say, D. D. The object of Simon seems 
to have been to study the new rabbi or 
teacher. He seems to have felt, after 
extending the invitation, that he had 





gone almost too far, and, therefore, 
failed to give the usual cordial welcome 
and other marks of consideration and 
courtesy which the customs of the time 
required. The coldness of the welcome 
indicated that he feared he had madea 
mistake, and was hazarding his own 
standing in the community by inviting 
the Savior to meet with his friends. 
For the Pharisee was as particular in 
the selection of those with whom he ate 
as a modern Brahman, and to eat with 
an inferior implied a temporary loss of 
caste and ceremonial defilement. 
servance of forms and ceremonies 
made up largely the warp and woof of 
the Pharisee’s life. 

The sect originally was organized on 
the basis of separation from all that 
was evil, and hence they were called 
Pharisees, or separatists, just as Puri- 
tan originally meant the pure ones, the 
truly, really, and exceptionally good 
people. The Pharisaic movements are 
not peculiar to any age or any church. 
They usually begin well, but steadily 
degenerate by withdrawing themselves 
more and more completely from human 
touch and sympathy, and soon come to 
regard themselves as a superior class, 
and therefore defiled by intercourse 
with the common people. They aim to 
live apart from the world, while Jesus 
requires His disciples to be in the 
world but not of the world. The Phar- 
isee hedged himself around with forms 
and ceremonies touching every part of 
his life, and kept himself from every 
touch or suggestion of outward defile- 
ment. Jesus mingled freely with men 
of all sorts and conditions, but kept 
Himself free from inward defilement. 
The Pharisee was a close observer of 
outward forms Jesus cared nothing 
for these, and obeved or neglected them 
as circumstances demanded, looking 
only at the hearts of men and the mo- 
lives that impelled them. Such was 
the contrast between host and guest at 
this dinner table in the country town 
of Galilee. 

While Jesus was receiving this cold 
welcome to the dinner table, and feel- 
ing all the coldness of it, and Simon 
was trying in his supercilious, patron- 
izing way to make out what manner of 
man the new teacher was, a woman of 
the town, of a class which most good 
women loathe, and which good men 
have never vet learned how to reform, 
slips thru the open door and takes her 
seat, probably on the bench along the 
wall. Simon sees her, and feels that 
his house has been utterly disgraced. 
He is still more horrified when this 
“thing,” as he would call her, rushes to 
the feet of his guest and kisses them, 
weeping all the while, and deeming her 
tears which fall on His feet pollution, 


wipes them with her hair and then 
anoints them with a box of precious, 
costly, and fragrant ointment, with 


which she had possibly been wont to 
anoint herself in her course of sin. 

Simon’s thought evidently was: I 
have made a horrible mistake. This 
man passes for a prophet. He is cer- 
tainly a wretch impostor, for if He 
were a prophet, He would know what 
all the town knows, that this is an 
abandoned woman. 

And Jesus, reading his thought, said 
quietly: Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee: A man has two debtors; 
one owes him five hundred pence, the 
other fifty; neither can pay a farthing, 
and therefore he frankly forgives them 
both. Which of these men, do you think, 
would feel the deepest gratitude to him 
for his forgiveness of the debt? And 
Simon gives the only possible answer: 
“He, I suppose, to whom he forgave the 
most.” Then Jesus points to the wo- 
man, and says to Simon: You see this 
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Are you amon 
these Senne? 


HOUSANDS of people keep on trying, 

year after year, to build health from food 
that has been robbed of certain elements re- 
quired for perfect nutrition. 


If your food doesn’t contain the mineral 
properties that go to build up nerve, tooth and 
bone structure, there is no other means by which 
you can get these vital elements. 


This is one reason why so many well-informed 
people eat Grape-Nuts— the food that enriches 
the blood, and builds sound, healthy bodies. 


Grape-Nuts is made from whole wheat flour 
and malted barley—baked for 20 hours, which 
develops the natural richness of the grains and 
makes for ready digestibility. 


And Grape-Nuts is perfectly delicious— 
served with milk or cream, or made into an 
appetizing pudding for dinner. 


Geta package of Grape-Nuts from your grocer 
today, and give the family a help to health. 


Grape:Nuts 


—the Body Builder 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











You invited me to your home. 
You 


woman. 
It was a cold welcome I received. 


did not meet me, as is your custom with | 


your invited guests, at the door with 
the kiss of welcome and the benedic 
tion, “The Lord be with you”; yet this 
woman hath kissed my feet, not pre- 
suming to touch my cheek. Your serv- 
ants hath not washed my feet, as is 
your custom, nor even brought me wa- 
ter that I might wash them myself; yet 
this woman hath washed my feet with 
her tears of gratitude and wiped them 
with her hair. You neglected to anoint 
my head with even common olive oil, 
yet this woman hath anointed my feet 
with costly ointment. There is abun- 
dant proof of her love. Is there any 
proof of yours? She is a sinner, but 
her many and great sins are forgiven. 
And turning unto her, He said, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven.” 

There were other guests at the table, 
friends of Simon the Pharisee, who at 
once began to raise the question in 
their own minds: “Who is this that 
even forgiveth sins?” The same ques- 
tion was raiséd by men of the same 
type at the healing of the paralytic 
(Luke, 5). Now, as then, Jesus permit- 
ted no doubt as to His power to forgive 
sins, nor the exercise of it according 
to the measure of the faith of the peni- 
tent, and at once He answered their 
unspoken thoughts by saying to this 
abandoned woman: “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” 

We have in this lesson a striking il 
lustration of Jesus’ method of dealing 
with the social evil, which Christian 
influence has been so powerless to over- 
come, either by means of the law of the 
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To Reliable Rug Co. 
840 12th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


- From ————_—— 











Ship Your Old 
Carpets to Us 


Agents supplied with this tag are 
accredited representatives of the Re- 
liable Rug Co. of Des Moines. Sign 
your name and address, attach the 
tag to your old carpets, and ship 
them to us: We will tear them up, 
clean and re-weave the material into 
beautiful new rugs. Write for our 
free catalog and price list. Banish 
old carpets—have clean, new rugs in 
your home at small cost. 


If an agent calls, demand 
proper credentials from 


Reliable Rug Co. 
Since 1870 


840 Twelfth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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oD a stove or 
range is worth 
while. You always 
eave money dealing direct with 
manufacturers. More than 400,000 
customers have saved money with 
Kalamazoo prices. Send today for 
our new catalog showing latest de- 
signs, blue and gray porcelainenam- 
el ranges—beautiful heaters, pipe- 
lees furnaces, etc.30days' trial money, 
eck guarentes. Cosh or cary 
Ask for Catalog No. 116 

Kalamazoo Stove Company 


‘A Kalamazoo 





meme Direct to You” 














Recommended 
**Vaseline’® Petroleum Jelly bene 
fits all bumps, sores, bruises, sun- 
burn, blisters, cuts and chafed skin. 
Never be without a bottle of it in 
the house. It’s safe, always effec- 
tive and costs but a trifle. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO 


Consolidated) 


State Street New York 





Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Petroleum Jelly 




















Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 


a 








Sunken Drume, rhickened 
Drume Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 


Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natura! ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fite into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft. safe and comfortable 

rite tedey for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you fall particulare and testimonials 
WILSON KAK DKUM CO., Incorporated 
429 Inter-Southern Bidg LOUISVILLE, KY 


Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twice the 
heat at half the cost, by in- 
stalling, in 5 minotes time, 
Uni-Hete Vil-Gas Burner in 
your range or heater. Thou- 
sands of homes now ending 
coal expense! Uni-Hete gene 
















Cooks, bakes, 

. Setsin fire box of 
any stove. FREE TRIAL. 
Saves its small cost in 30 days. Lasts for pears. Made 
by factory making heating devices for 83 years. 


Agents—S Offer—Act Quick 
High coa) cost makes Uni-Hete a big profit maker 
for agents. Write at once. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Have You Time to Work In 
Your Own Community Among 
Your Neighbors? 


if so write for the 


“HOMEWOOL” 


plan which offers great inducements 
to women for use of their spare 
time. Pleasant and profitable work 
right around your own home. Ask 
today for full particulars. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
268 MAIN ST. EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 






































land or the gospel of Christ. He did 
not despive the abandoned woman. His 
attitude toward this class, everywhere 
deemed the lowest of society, was one 
of infinite pity and compassion. By re- 
specting their personality, as He did 
that of all sinners, He enabled them to 
respect their inner, better self, and to 
loathe their weakness and vice, and 
struggle to overcome it. He is never 
recorded as repelling or denouncing 
them. He had no hesitation in saying 
that they were more hopeful subjects 
for missionary effort than the leaders 
of the Jewish people themselves (Mat- 


thew, 21:31. When one of them was 
brought before Him in judgment, He 


said, in effect: The penalty of sin is 
deaih; let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone, as the 
law requires. Hence this class had con- 
fidence in this one Man who neither 
scorned nor despised them, but by His 
own purity and infinite compassion 
taught them that there was hope even 
for them. It is only when the Christian 
church learns to take Christ’s view of 


| the social evil, and adopts His method, 


that any progress will be made toward 
its removal. 





SOME OLD-FASHIONED DISHES 
DRESSED UP 


If the housekeeper wants to fuss for her 





family, she may dress up the old-fash- 
ioned dishes, but if the family are old- 
fashioned also, théy may prefer to omit 
the fussing. 

For plain pumpkin pie the following 
recipe, which will make three pies g£00d 
enough for anybody: 

One quart of new milk, 1 pint of stewed 
pumpkin, 6 eggs, 2 cupfuls of sugar, 1 
cupful of molasses, 1 nutmeg grated, 1 ta- 
blespoon of ginger, 2 tablespoons of cin- 
namon, 1 small teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, rubbed smooth with a 
little of the milk Stir the flour in the 
pumpkin, add the sugar, molasses pices 
and salt, the eggs thoroly beaten, and th: 
milk last The more cream in the milk 
the better 

To dress up the pumpkin for pie, take 
1% cups of cooked and strained pumpkin 
two-thirds cup brown sugar, 1 teaspoon 


cinnamon, \% teaspoon ginger, 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 eggs 
1% cups milk or cream, 1 square choco- 
late, one-third cup ground nut 

Melt the chocolate beat the eggs. add 
the other ingredients, excepting the nuts 
Bake the crust for ten minutes, then pour 
the mixture, add the nuts and bake in a 
slow oven. Serve with whipped cream 

Old fashioned ginger bread was good 


from smell to finish; dressed up with hard 


sauce while still hot, it made a fine des- 
sert. To fuss it up a little more, make 
the ginger pudding as follows, and serve 
with lemon sauce 

One-half cup shortening, 1 cup molas- 
ses, 1 cup sour milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon- 


fuls soda, 1 
cinnamon, % 


“4 
teaspoon ginger, ™% teaspoon 
1 


teaspoon cloves, 4 teaspoon 


nutmeg, 4 teaspoon allspice, 2 1-3 cups 
flour 

Melt the shortening, add molasses, sour 
milk and beaten egg Mix all of the dry 
ingredients together and add to the first 
mixture Cut in squares. Serve with 
lemon sauce 

For the lemon sauce take 2 cups sugar, 
2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup water, 3 table- 
spoons butter, 4 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 
teaspoons vanilla Mix flour with sugar, 
add boiling water and boil five minutes. 
Remove from fire and add butter, lemon 
juice and vanilla. 

We might cal it Hamburg steak, or as 
they changed the name during the war, 
“Liberty”’ steak, but we will not. We 
will speak of the lean meat ground up 
ready for us as the materials for a ‘‘can- 


nellon of beef.” 

To 2 pounds of the ground meat, take 1 
tablespoon parsley finely chopped, 1 egg, 
% teaspoon onion juice, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, little grated nutmeg, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper. Shape in 
a roll in a buttered pan and bake about 
45 minutes, basting often. 

Serve with esperanto sauce made of 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, % 

salt, 1 tablespoon chopped pi- 
1 cup hot water, 3 te#aspoons Wor- 
sliced thin. 
Melt butter, add flour and salt and when 
well blended cook thoroly and gradually 
pour on the hot water Add chopped pep- 
per, Worcestershire sauce and lemon. 


teaspoon 
miento 
cestershire 


sauce, 1 lemon 


GERMANS TO USE “RYE NOTES’ AS 
MEDIUM 

Rye is to be the medium of exchange of 
the German free state of Oldenburg, ac- 
cording to word received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its commercial 
attache in Berlin A “rye note’ ‘is to be 
issued based upon a rye value and will be 
worth a certain amount of rye. After four 
years the holder of the note is to receive 
the gold value then prevalent for the 
amount of rye indicated on the note, 











The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us are influenced 
by the messages received over the telephone, 
and yet few of us stop to think of the men and 
women, and the mechanisms, which help to 
make that daily service possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the work of handling 
calls, must constantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy to-day less than 
two-thirds of what it would buy before the war. 
This means that it costs, on the average, half as 
much again to buy most of the things that are 
necessary for keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less than this 


average. 


In fact, gauged by the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing the subscriber less 


than it did in 1914. 


The Bell System generally has been able to 
meet higher commodity prices and increased 
wages by means of new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of loyal employees. 
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toward Better Service 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











Copper-Steel 
alloy sheets 


tured for all exposed sheet metal work. The ad 


pc Culverts — 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. . 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized ¢ 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. $ 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- Same 

f ded Keystone 
indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. 
that APOLLO-KerysTore Sheets last longest in actual service. 
COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Time and weather have proved 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. KeYsTONE 
Send for “Better Buildings’ and “‘Apollo"’ booklete. 











Radio apparatus—the kind (hat 
Gocen’t disappoint. For over 60 
we bave manufactured and 


j equipment and have been one of the 

°“ © Teading Radio houses since the begi 
of Radio. We handle only reliable apparatus. Get posted 
before you buy. Branch Warehouse, Mason City, Iowa 

4 and our catalog sent on request.| 
Free Radio ted 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
115 Mi Street - Milwaukee. Wisconsin 





















STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schoo lt il] you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped 
in puregold. Askf or special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The NaturalSpeech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful echoolin the worldfor the cure of stammering, 


gtuttering,etc. No sing-song ortime beat. Write today, 
Toe Ww School, >395 Grand Ave. Milwaukee; Wis, 





RADIO OUTFITS 


Keep in hourly touch with market 
ang changes and latest world happen- 
ngs. Enjoy the newest and best music 
and other entertaining features broad- 
casted by radio. 

We are Radio Headquarters. We supply 
Radio Corp. of America, Westinghouse, Gen. 
Electric and other outfite. 
Complete outfits or parte. 
Our big, valuable com- 
bined Radio Instruction 








We supply every 
thing electrical, in- 
clading replacement 
batteries arm 











light plants book and catalog tells 
how to install. 
Enclose 50c for your copy today. 
JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. B, 1413 Dodge St,. Omaha, Nebr. 











BAK &2 FMREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bidz.. Des Moines, lows 
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'SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


rom the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Most Beautiful Thing in 
the World 


Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk and John- 
ny Chuck and Sammy Jay are on their 
way across the Green Meadows to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world. 
They have just met Bobby Coon and 
Happy Jack Squirrel and invited them to 
go along. 








—‘No,” replied Bobby Coon. “I’m too 
sleepy.” You see, Bobby Coon had been 
out all night and he could hardly keep his 
eyes open. 

But Happy Jack Squirrel said he would 
go; so the four, Billy Mink, Jimmy Skunk, 
Johnny Chuck, and Happy Jack Squirrel, 
one behind the other, trotted along the 
Lone Little Path across the Green Mea- 
dows, and behind them flew Sammy Jay. 
Presently they came to the old briar 
patch. It looked just as it had always 
looked, which really wasn’t beautiful at 
all. It was a great, tangled mass of 
brables, with ugly-looking thorns sticking 
out in all directions. Billy Mink stepped 
on a thorn. 

“Ouch!” cried Billy Mink. 

Jimmy Skunk tried to crawl thru be- 
tween two bramble bushes and scratched 
his nose. 

“Ouch!” cried Jimmy Skunk. 

Johnny Chuck put his head thru a 
little opening, and the briars pricked his 
ears 

“Ouch!” cried Johnny Chuck 

A crafty old bramble caught in Happy 
Jack Squirrel’s tail. 

“Ouch!”’ cried Happy Jack. 

Then from the middle of the old briar 
patch they heard a voice. It was Peter 
Rabbit's voice. 

“What are you looking for?’’ asked Peter 
Rabbit 

Peeping between the brambles, they saw 
Peter Rabbit in one of his secret hiding- 
places He had a little bundle of clover 
leaves and was picking out the sweetest 
and tenderest and feeding them to his 
little baby brother. 

“We are looking for the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world,” said Billy Mink. 
“Have you seen it, Peter Rabbit?” 

“No,” said Peter Rabbit, “I haven't 
seen the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world What is it?’ 

“We don’t know.”’ replied Billy Mink 
“But Old Mother West Wind said she 
saw it in the old briar patch Come help 
us find it.’ 

Peter Rabbit sat up for a minute, for 
Peter has a great deal of curiosity, a very 
great deal indeed. He wanted, oh, so 
much, to join the others and look for the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world 
Then he looked down at his little baby 
brother, who was still hungry. 

“T'll come pretty soon,”’ said Peter Rab- 
bit, and once more began to feed sweet, 
tender, young clover leaves to his little 
baby brother He was hungry himself, 
but he would not touch a leaf until his 
baby brother had had enough, and, oh, 
dear, that wasn’t until the very last leaf 
had disappeared down his funny little 
throat 

Then Peter Rabbit started to try and 
find the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world He hunted thru all his secret lit- 
tle paths and hiding-places in the briar 


patch, while the others hunted outside. 
They looked here, they looked there, they 
looked everywhere but nowhere could they 


see the most beautiful thing in the whole 
world. Finally they gave it up. 

Late that afternoon, Grandfather Frog 
saw Billy Mink sitting on the Big Rock 
nursing the foot with which he had 


Stepped on the thorn. 

“Ho, Billy Mink!” called Grandfather 
Frog. “Did you find the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world?” 

“No,” said Billy Mink shortly. “Tt 


wasn't in the old briar patch. There was 
nothing and nobody there but Peter Rab- 
bit feeding sweet, tender, young clover 
leaves to his little baby brother The 
bri patch is the ugliest place in the 
whok world.”’ 

Grandfather Frog smiled to himself as 
he watched Billy Mink limp away to the 
Laughing Brook. He thought of Peter 
‘abbit feeding all his tender young clover 
ives to his baby brother and he smiled 
igain. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said wise old Grand- 
father Frog. “Old Mother West Wind was 
right She did see the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world right there in the 
old briar patch, and Billy Mink saw it but 
didn’t know it. And Jimmy Skunk saw 
: and Johnny Chuck saw it, and Happy 
Jack saw it, and Sammy Jay saw it, yet 
not one of them knew it. They saw it 
When they watched Peter Rabbit feed all 
his sweet clover leaves to his little baby 
brother and it is called ‘love’.” . 
_ {it’s pretty hard to do without a pocket. 
Next week we will hear about the big one 
Mrs. Possum has.) 
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ill Your Child Be Next? 


Here are some startling facts: the eyes instead of taxing and straining 
“The New York State Health Depart- them—“ Artificial Sunlight.” 

ment,” says a leading national farm journal, Goes on at the twist of fingers, too—no 

*“*has found that twenty-one percent of the matches. 

country school children have defective vision Generated automatically by the COLT 

as compared with five percent of city chil- from carbide and water—no bother. Simple 


” 
dren. : . and economical—nothing to fuss and tinker 
Four times MORE eye trouble in the with. 


: yee «ola > 
country than in the city—WHY Use the gas also for cooking—a city re- 





suas Ce cr tae ae finement brought to the country home. 
HOMES! You Insure Your Life, Home and Car 

Install a Colt ‘Gas Well” and Get —Now Insure Your Family’s Eyes 
Sunlight After Dark Poor eyesight is a life- 
long handicap. Don’t bur- 


How is your home lighted ? 


Preserve good vision by in- From Factory to Farm den yourself and children 


with it—uinstall Carbide 











Well" Lise a har = = ee . a gaslight NOW, before 

indoors under sunlight! a Winter with its long 

: . stallation from the factory nights sets in. Easy and 

The COLT generates car- no dealers. Sold direct quick to do. Dependable 

bide gas which gives a clear, by COLT solicitors. Easy and preferable—a half mil- 

steady light exactly the to install — within reach lion in rural communities 

color of sunlight. A white ea att. use it. Just drop us a post- 

light—not a yellow one. A card and we'll give you full 
light that rests and soothes particulars. 

J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 


TRADE-T ARK 





31ST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 























Build a Permanent Home With | A Rainy Day Pal 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE ‘TOWERS FISH BRAND ! 


Broken mortar joints prevent seepage 
of moistu:e thru walls—make dry, sanitary, 
vermin proof buildings. Artistic finish, full 
range of colors—no painting or repairing. Fire 
resisting. Lay up faster than brick—first cost 
the only cost. 














“=== = Mail This Coupon..«.«<=< 
I am considering building checked. Send your 


















suggestions: See the new hog barns = _— 
- Residence 4 Hog House at Ames College. . : 
Barn Silo . . | ee ae 
. ) Redfield Brick & Tile Works | 
Name Jos otumsies ect 1 Gt. Ed Kills Le po a. oe hogs, 
' round squirreis, pocket gop’ 
Address. } Redfield, lowa 2 cre. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 








al stations approve. i000 tablets 
P. P. $1.50. 








Jyour druggist or send direct. 
< Booklet Free. Address 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 
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16 Hens Laying 
14 Eggs a Day 


Chinese Tablets Work Wonders for 
Mr. Baley. Easy to Try. 


“We didn’t bave much confidence in Don 
Bung, so we tried it first on 16 hens. We 
started Jan. 20th, when these hens were 
laying almost nothing—2 or 8 eggs a week. 
In three weeks, they were laying 10 to 14 
a day, or over 6 dozen a week. I'm glad 
we gave Don Sung a trial. We can’t praise 
it enough.”—H. H. Baley, Clifton, Texas. 

Six dozen extra eggs a week, at winter 

rices! And a $1 package of Don Sung 
aste 16 bens 3 months. No wonder Mr. 
Baley is glad he tried it. 

It may sound too good 
to be true. That's- what 
Mr. Baley used to think. 
But we'll prove it to you 
just as we did to him with 
this offer: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 

show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when egge are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 

ou the same results, with your own flock? 

on Sung is po trouble to use It costs 
nothing te try. All we ask is a chance to 
rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
Bon Sung from your local dealer, or send 
60 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
Ss $1, holds three times as much). 
BU RRELL- DUGGER CO., 428 Columbia 
Baliding, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Going Now At Spring 
Production. 





ers—have eggs tome 
sell at top-notch} 
prices, by feedin 
sprouted grain. One bu, 
oats, wheat orrye makes 

3 bu. of tempting, crisp 
green feed in the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Sectional Grain Sprouter 
Knocks the feed problem into a cocked 


hat, takes care of young chicks too— 
makes them grow. ouble steel walls— 
freproof-—cannot warp, shrink or swell. 
Lasts a lifetime. Write y for booklet and 
1923 offer. Booklet on Proper Care of Chicks, 10c, 
yf MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 

Street Des Moines, ta. 

NEW books on poultry, having a dis- 

tribution of more than TWENTY 

MILLION co . He considers 

as best of all, his latest book 

BOOK “POULTRY TROUBLES” 


There are elimatic troubles; seasonal 
borhood 
By 
GEO. H. LEE 


troubles; a _~ 
whi 
‘9 worth reading. A copy 
Fee Lay eng dealer 1 ye . Lice F fe EE 
rinozone 


demic, accident. vermin, 
@n0. H. LEE CO. spent. F-S2 Omaha, Nebr. 





Mr. Lee is author of @ score of 


@eeding troublee—their PREVENTION 
end TREATMENT all told in the plain, 





that 

ut egge efter greding 

© maeracet for each grede, 
one cent per doz 


prices 

ve fp iy 

and pey tr 

lese expense end 

Farmers and original shippers should write 
Box 41 Davenport lowa 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 1 29West 24th Street, New York 

















ERAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PU - Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, 


Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 





| educational. 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this -~ nes Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Fatten the Turkeys 


Turkeys for market should be made 
to carry all the flesh that can be put 
on them from now on till Thanksgiv- 
ing. Turkeys will not fatten in con- 
finement and will not stand heavy feed- 
ing for long, but the market turkeys 
should not go thin. 

If possible, separate the breeding 
turkeys when extra feeding begins. 
Give them three full meals of corn a 
day. If the corn is new corm, it is well 
to boii it and feed cold. 


Don’t put them on the three full 
feeds toc quickly; gradually give them 
all they can eat. 

Rid them of lice, if they are both- 
ered, by sodium fluoride. They will 
not fatten well when lice ridden. 

No matter how good the price, save 
the best birds for breeding. If the 


mating of the past year has given good 
results, don’t break it up. 

The price for Thanksgiving is usu- 
ally better than for Christmas. Don’t 
wait till the last minute to market, the 
day before Thanksgiving is not a good 
time to go to market with the turkeys. 
Have the birds sold before leaving the 
farm, at the highest market price. 

Keep grit, charcoal and water before 
the turkeys. and avoid worrying them. 
The more quiet and contented they are 
kept, the more flesh they will put on. 





Mature the Pullets 


yard there 
weak pul- 


In nearly every poultry 
are a great number of small, 


| lets during the month of September. 


This undesirable condition with the 
pullets has been caused largely by 
weak breeding stock, late hatching and 
improper food. Regardless of what 
steps are taken at this time, it will be 
impossible to mature the poorest of 
these pullets in time to come into egg 
production before next spring, but with 
proper food and care a great number 
of these can be hastened into egg pro- 
duction. 

Dry mash is necessary for best re- 
3ults. There are many good mash feeds 
on the market. The University of Ne- 
braska agricultural college is using and 
recommending the following dry mash: 
100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of corn 
meal, 100 pounds of shorts, 100 pounds 
of finely ground oats, 100 pounds of 
meat scraps or a good grade of tankage. 

Sour milk is an excellent addition 
to the ration. One hundred hens will 
consume about three gallons per day. 
This amount of sour milk will replace 
about one-half of the meat scraps or 
tankage. 


From the 1921 Year Book 


The Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1921 is unusually 
We were interested in 
looking over the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to note the an- 
nouncement of the “practical comple- 
tion of experiments which have result- 
ed in the establishment of a breed of 
general-purpose fowls which lay white- 
shelled eggs.” This breed is the La- 
mona, of which mention has been pre- 
viously made in these columns. 

Some idea of the scope of the de- 
partment may be had from the state- 
ment: “To try to tell the story of the 
year’s work in research would be a 
hopeless effort in a report of this kind. 
At the present time research work is 
being carried on in some 2,500 differ- 
ent lines of investigation. 

A graphic summary is 
American agriculture. Iowa leads the 
Union in value of live stock. Poultry 
was counted as constituting 5 per cent 
of the value of all farm animals. 

One hundred chickens are counted 
as equal to one horse or one cow or 
five swine or seven sheep. 





given of 











Iowa leads in the number of chick- 
ens, Illinois and Missouri come next. 
In numbers of other poultry, Illinois 
leads, with Missouri and Iowa follow- 
ing in order. 

Prices averaged higher for 1920 for 
all poultry than in 1921. Cold storage 
poultry was held in greater quantity in 
1919 than in 1920 or 1921. 





Duck Eggs for Market 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I would like your advice about In- 
dian Runner ducks. I note that they 
are the ‘Leghorns of the duck family.’ 
If they lay lots of eggs, I thought per- 
haps I would raise them instead of so 
many chickens. I raise Leghorn chick- 
ens and don’t intend to give them up, 
because we get more eggs than from 
any breed I ever raised. How do the 
Runner duck eggs sell on the market, 
and do you get the same price for their 
eggs on the market as you do for hens’ 
eges? What should the Runner ducks 
be fed to get the most eggs?” 

We think you are wise to hold onto 
your Leghorns for egg production. 

As to the duck eggs, you will not 
find it profitable to grow ducks for 
egg production. Before Easter, duck 
eggs bring more than chicken eggs. 
The rest of the time, as a market prop- 
osition, the duck eggs bring less than 
the chicken eggs. They are usually 
bought as seconds. 

If you want to get into ducks, get a 
good strain of the breed you like, and 
sell the eggs for hatching purposes or 
raise young ducks for market. 

The Indian Runners are good layers, 
but we have not found them to be the 
year-around layers that they are some- 
times claimed to be. Duck eggs do not 
keep as well as hens’ eggs. 

Unless you can keep the ducks away 
from the chickens, they will soil the 
water and make it unwholesome for 
drinking. 

Ducks for egg production are fed a 
dry mash of two parts of wheat bran, 
one part of middlings or ground oats, 
one part of corn meal and one part of 
beef scraps. Give them all the green 
feed they will clean up. Keep water 
deep enough to cover the beak before 
them all the time; also grit. 

Ducks do most of their laying early 
in the morning, so it is necessary to 
gather the eggs often in cold weather. 





Number of Males on Range 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Can you advise me how many roost- 
ers should be kept for 225 hens? We 
had twenty-five hens to one rooster 
last year, but had lots of weak chicks.” 

If your males and females’ were 
strong and vigorous, your weak chicks 
are more likely to have been the re- 
sult of over-mating than under-mating. 
Where there are so many males, fer- 
tility is better when half of the males 
are let out on alternate days. of 
course, males that are separated will 
fight if they get out by accident, and 
this should be guarded against. Con- 
fined flocks require smaller matings 


than range flocks. 
You do not mention the breed you 
keep. Larger matings are made with 


Leghorns than with the heavier breeds. 

The best plan, if you do not wish to 
set all of the eggs laid by the entire 
flock, is to have a*breeding pen of your 
best birds. Invest in the best male 
you can afford to buy, and do not try 
to fertilize the eggs of all the flock. 

Precautions against lice and mites 
should be taken and the males kept in 
good condition. It is often necessary 
to feed breeding males more heavily 
than the flock as a whole. There may 
be other reasons for the weak chicks 
than the number of males, 








How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read — about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For atime my hens were not 


doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
ale and only a few laying. tried dif- 
erent remedies and finally sent to the 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c pac ages’ of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glos- 
sy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been tting only a few eggs 
a we I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April are laying fine. 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 
Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in pink of 
condition—free from disease and working 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 
us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
zone hens lay. Send 50c for a package on our 
uarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22, WATERLOO, IA. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rema le FR Boa 
Best All Purpose Breed 





They'll make you more 


ity lot. you w ly 
Srna eel 8 ee cxclustvely tg i 
Rhode 8) lis how 
hem— a be t greatest 
: er thine iY om to know « afoutt be Rhode Asi 
“Bue Reds? remarkable book yer telat bow to judas, 


cull, feed, prepare for show, Ii 
becription to L 
UG1.00" Bond doer BIN today. aera 


today. 
Rhode sland Red Journal 2515 DemocratBldg.,Waverly Je. 

















Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock fall of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, me, Tells how to keep 
py —— and how to m: y. 

ginner or a professional, ™Conkey’ ry Book is worth 
Sonam to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


‘TRS 6. 6. CORNST 68. cose Grestanp, Clevetaod, Odie 









BABY C MIC KS 


Save $3 to $10 


on (00 Baby Chicks 











by placing your order 
now. 10thorobred 
heavy laying breeds. 
Pullets lay at 4 to 5 
months. Great winter 
layers. Beautiful cata- 
log and full particulars 
free. Write today. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Successor to Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








POULTRY. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery. Heavy boned, 
dark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $2.50 
each; 30 cockerels, $5.00 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, Iowa, 


Highest Prices Paid 


poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and oer A 
square deal always. C. E. McNEILL CO., 326 
W. So, Water Street, Chicago, Illinole 

QINGLE Comb White Leghorn, Ferrts 300 ege 
‘strain, from pens that have been Hogan tested, 
bred to lay. Cockerels the right type and plenty of 
vigor $2.00 each, 6 for $10.00. Robb and Auld, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 





for broilers and a)) 
other kinds of live 








ae = bred White Wyandotte cockerels. Extra 
fine birds. Priced to sell quickly. Buy early 
and save money. Mrs. Emil Sandberg, Harcourt, Ia 





I OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, priced to 
—, _ Ov = 20 years breeders of the best laying 
strain. C. H. 


& J. E. Bauman, Pella, lowa. 





4 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Whites. Cockerels for 

November delivery. Prize winning stock; good 
yers. Write for prices. Shipped on approval. Mre 
8. P. Mosby. Silex, Missouri. 


PSG 





UFF Rock cockerels. From Hoganized, prize win 
ners. Superior quality, $2.50, $3.00, 65.00. Blanche 
Kretscher, Solon, lowa. 
( \HOICE early hatched dig boned, 
marked Barred Rock cockerels; 
2.50 unti) Jan. ist. 


distinctly 
culled stock 


Gayle White, Oakland, Iowa 





Rs Comb Buff Wyandotte cockerels; prize win 

ning stock; $2.00, up. Limited number $1.75 
before November 15th. Raymond Rystrom, Strom 
burg. Nebraska. 





QILVEB Spangled Hamburgs. A few good cocke 
CO rels 62.00 each. Also White Piymouth Rock 
cockerels. F. M. Essex, Keosauqua, lowa. 





) Af EGG strain Rose Comb Reds. Hens, cocker 
) els; large bone, dark red. Guaranteed free 
from tuberculosis. Rose Cottage, Riverside. lowa 





: FERRETS. 
f 5 
FERRETS rite cany tor FREE price Net 


HIRAM PECK, Box 854, Des Moines, Iowa. . 


FERRETS FOR SALE 


Write W. E, WOODEN, Seymour, lows 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully auswered. 








Lime and Phosphate Are Vital 
to Dairy Animals 


Lime and phosphorus, altho they are 
found in relatively small quantities in 
feeds, a great deal to do with 
milk production and building up the 
body of the unborn calf. If the 
these 


have 


cow 


does not have enough of ele- 


ments in her ration, she will draw on 
the supply in her body for a time, and 
heavy producers commonly do this. 
Therefore, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it is a good 
practice to feed cows well when they 
are running low in milk yield and when 
they are dry, so that they may store up 
these elements as well as others in 
their bodies for use when the large de- 
mand is made. 

The common view is that dry cows 
need only enough feed for maintenance 
—but experiments carried on by the 
Department show that this is not true. 
The cow is a milk-manufacturing plant, 
and, like many factories, she must 
have a reserve supply of materials to 
draw on when heavy demands are 
made. A cow that has been well fed 
when dry and has stored up this re- 
serve is able to produce more on full 
feed than a cow that was given only a 
maintenance ration during that resting 
period. In this way a cow can utilize 
her capacity the year around, altho she 
may not be giving milk all the time. 

In keeping up the necessary lime and 
phosphorus supply, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that certain feeds are 
richer than others in these elements. 
The feeds which contain the most lime 
are the legume hays, which include 
cowpea, alfalfa, soy bean, the clovers 
and some others. Of those mentioned, 
cowpea hay contains the most lime, 
and the others are named here in the 
order of their richness in lime. The 
lime content of hay depends to 2 great 
extent on its quality. Leafy alfalfa hay 
contains more lime than coarse, stem- 
my hay, and the same is probably true 
of other hays. 

The common dairy feeds that con- 
tain the most phosphorus are wheat 
bran, cottonseed meal, standard wheat 
middlings and linseed meal, in the or- 
der given. Less common feeds that 
are high in phosphorus are, in order, 
sesame oil cake, rice polish, buckwheat 
middlings, rice bran, sunflower-seed 
cake, rape seed cake, buckwheat bran 
and malt sprouts. 

No grain or other concentrate con- 
tains anywhere near so much lime as 
the legume hays; and no kind of rough- 
age contains phosphorus in quantities 
comparable to those found in the con- 
centratés mentioned above. Grass 
hays, corn silage, and corn products, 
with the possible exception of those 
made from the germs, are low in both 
lime and phosphorus. 





A Junior Holstein Association 

That Holstein calf club boys and girls 
recognize the value of membership in 
th the Holstein-Friesian Calf Club As- 
sociation of America is evidenced by 
the large number of young folks who 
have become candidates for member- 
Ship since the work was inaugurated a 
few months ago. According to the lat- 
€st figures compiled by Earl J. Cooper, 
calf club leader of the national Hol- 
Stein association, approximately one- 
fourth of the 2,600 boys and girls ac- 
tively engaged in Holstein calf club 
work this year have already expressed 


a desire to become members of the 
junior association. 
With additional names being re- 


colved by Mr. Cooper at the rate of 
‘rom ten to twenty a day, there is ev- 
ery indication tha tthe number of can- 














didates will within the next few weeks 
comprise a large proportion of the Hol- 
stein young folks engaged in club work. 
Ohio boys and girls have taken the 
lead over the young people of other 
States with 123, or 42 per cent of the 
293 Holstein calf club folks on the can- 
didate list. Illinois, Maryland, Califor- 
nia and Vermont boys and girls are 
also among the leaders, each having 
over one-third of their total number 
enrolled as candidates. 

Each boy and girl club member un- 
der nineteen years of age who owns 
and is raising a pure-bred Holstein 
calf is eligible for membership in the 
junior association and is urged to be- 
come a candidate. This may be done 
by applying for a candidate card to the 
extension service of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America, 230 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. This card 
duly signed by the boy or girl makes 
him or her a candidate for a junior 


membership. With the return of the 
card to the Chicago office a neat can- 
didate button is sent to each boy or 


girl. Those who have not sent in their 
names should do so at once. 

Within the next few weeks a junior 
membership blank will be sent to all 
candidates. Those who have eatisfied 
their club leaders and some officer of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association that 
they have done the best work possible 
in raising their calves will be awarded 
a certificate of membership in the 
calf club association. Members of this 
junior association may then register 
and transfer all animals of their club 
work at the regular membership rates 
of non-members until their nineteenth 
birthday. 


New Clayton County Creamery 
The farmers new cooperative cream- 


at Mederville, in Clayton county, 
Iowa, for 


ery 


recently opened its doors 


business. Sixty-five patrons are deliv- 
to the creamery. The 
of September, 5,250 
pounds of butter were churned and 
sold on the New York market as ex- 
tras. At this rate, with September a 
poor month to start, the average per 
month should run over 10,000 pounds, 
or 120,000 pounds of butter per year, 
which more than the patrons ex 
pected. 

The creamery is a tile block build- 
ing, 30x60 feet, with modern equip- 
ment and refrigeratcr machine. It was 
built at a cost of approximately $9,000. 
Fred Ford, of Mason City. is the but- 
ter-maker, and is making a high grade 
of butter selling for extras. There is 
a good feeling among the patrons of 
the creamery, and the new enterprise 
appears destined for success. 


ering cream 


last two weeks 


18 


The Dairy Cow’s Escutcheon 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 8, I notice 
of the escutcheon of 
the dairy cow. The writer has spent 
a lifetime in the making of butter and 
his observations cause him to favor a 
proper escutcheon. When a calf is 
born, the first thing I do is to inspect 
the marks that form the escutcheon. I 
always raise my cows and purchase 
high classbulls, inspecting them close- 
ly for a No. 1 escutcheon. Further- 
more, in looking over a long row of 
tested cows at the dairy school with 
their records plainly marked, I noticed 
that the cows that were best at the pail 
had certain escutcheon marks that 
could not be disputed. There are, of 
course, many other qualifications re- 
quired for a first class dairy cow. 

SETH GORDON. 

Clinton County, New York, 


some discussion 














HE name of achampion 

in the pedigree of an an- 
imal pretty nearly settles the 
question of its value. 

In the same way certain 
trade marks on merchandise 
settle all doubt of its worth. 

You'll find that the name 
Westclox on alarm clocks 
and watches indicates a 
championship strain which 
the timepieces themselves 


bear out both in appear- 
| Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


America 


$7.50 


thy Ben 
$3.50 


Big Ben R 


$3.50 $2.00 








Pedigreed Clocks 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA 


In Canada: Western Clock Co,, Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 


Sleep-Meter 





ance and performance. 

For a slight difference in 
price you'd choose the pure 
bred over the scrub every 
time. It will cost you very 
little if any more to own a 
Westclox with its record of 
faithful timekeeping and 





punctual calling. 

The name Westclox is on 
thedialand six-sided, orange- 
bordered tag. Priced from | 
$1.50 to $4.75. 


SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Pocket Ben 
$7.50 


Jack o' Lantern 


£3.00 

















~SURE HEATER 
tor STOCK TANKS 


AQOJUSTABLE 
FIRE BOX 






Get a heater early. Write now for illue- 
trated circulars and dealer’s name, te 





Smartt Satay i 
charges by ting the water for your s' 
with cobs, wood, or coal in a 7 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 
Quickest te heat; strongest draft; adjustable 

ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 
Absolutely Safe: pays for itself in 2 months with 
used In Wood, 


reliable, practical, efficient. 
ty maintained. 


freight 


Most 

Quali 
Purchase: 

ert and are w 


THE MUNDIE MANUFACTURING COMPAKY 
$31 Brunner Street, Peru, Ulinois 









n and hay into butter and meat and save 


tes; 
hrs., 


3 4cows; Self-Sinking; can be 
Steel or Concrete Tanke of any size. 
Price reduced, 
Thousands used everywhere. 
our Tan eaters last Winter, worked very 

ell worth their cost. Every stockman should use 
'W,, Prof, of Animal “usbandr owa State Colle: A 
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one,’ 
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Silage from a 
Natco Silo is 
sweeter and 
more nourish- 
ing winter and 
summer, because the 
enclosed air spaces bet- 
ter resist air, frost, heat 
and moisture. A Natco 
Silo of glazed, hard 
burned fire clay, re- 
inforced with best steel, 
will not rust, rot, burst, blow 
down or burn up. Easily and 
_ quickly erected. Write for the 
new Natco on the Farm Book 
and ask for prices, terms and 


NATCO "st TILE 4 





SHELL 
NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING : COMPANY 


1174 FuLTON BuILpING PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























rr 
HEAVY-DUTY Lit 
GRINDERS - anes 
Ce Y y peice 
} ai 
} 
7 ee 


FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 

Crush and grind all the grains that grow; fine for 
bogs or coarser for cattle feeding Corn in husk, 
Hea firs, and all email ins. 


Strength, Durability and Service ‘radiate from 
Grinde 


every line of these Masterf rs. Simple but 
effective in adjustment. 
LIGHT RUNNING—LONG CAPACITY 


















10 sizes—2 to 25 H.P. or more. Also Sweep Mills. 
It pays well toinvestigate. Catalog FREE. 
A whhhoguae and disinfectant 
ARBOLA Simply mix with water. In gs 
minutes you have a smooth- 
whitewash. Will not clog sprayer. Does not peclos 
flake. Ten! bs. covers 2,0008q.ft. Usedf or years by lead- 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.25 direct for 101bs. Add 25% 
for Rocky Mt. States. Carbola Chemical Co..998 Ely 
ment; tells how farmers in all parte 
8. are stopping the ravages 
Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 


CONE-SHAPED BURRS 
The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, ind. 

i none. Comes as fine powder, 
flowing paint and disinfectant that is much better than 
ing dairy and poultry farms. Saves time, labor and money. 
Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 

Describes cause, effects and treat- 
of U. 
of this costly malady. 

43 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. 
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YOUR SHER 
A BOOREGGER 


R IS he merely winking at 
the violations of the prohibi- 
tion law? 

Investigation shows that 90 per 
cent of the farmers are “‘dry.”’ 

Liquor interferes with the suc- 
cessful operation of their farms. 

What are you going to do about 
the open violation of this law you 
helped to pass? How are you going 
to fight the gang who are trying 
to repeal it? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
running a remarkable series of ar- 
ticles on prohibition, showing just 
how the slipshod handling of this 


What Makes You 


What crop that you can raise will 
make the most money for you? 

What enterprise? What man- 
agement? What method? Con- 
centration on one product or two or 
three? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
sent an investigator 3200 miles ask- 
ing ‘‘dirt’’ farmers these questions. 

The answers are published in a 
series of articles continuing through 
the next thirteen issues. 

Vital information here. Informa- 
tion that may mean the difference 


affecting your 


rum question is 
pocketbook. 

These include a stirring article 
by our well-known investigator, 
HARRY R.O’BRIEN, Is the Farm- 
er Wet?—and the opinions of 
County Agents the country over, en- 
titled Repeal? No! Enforce? Yes! 

And other articles, including a 
thought-provoking one by JAMES 
R. HOWARD, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will follow. 

These appear in the next thir- 
teen issues. You can’t afford to 
miss them. 


the Most Money? 


to you between profit and loss, or 
between ordinary profit and big 
profit. 

Our investigators found farmers 
that were making extraordinary 
successes because they knew what 
to do. 

Find out what they did—in the 
next 13 issues. 

This is but one of the many 
phases of the farmers’ business that 
will be covered in the next three 
months. 


Strikes!—the Farmer Always Gets Stung 


You bet the farmer always gets 
stung—no matter who wins. 

But just how? 

Have you figured out all the ways 
by which you get the short end of 
it? Have you counted the cost to 
you when the railroad men or the 


13 Issues for 


For only 25 cents, we will send 
you the next 13 issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, contain- 
ing these and many other important 
features. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
a practical “‘dirt’’ farmer’s maga- 
zine. 

It emphasizes the business end 
of farming. It shows you constantly 
in hundreds of different ways how 
you can make more money out of 
farming in your section of the 
country. 

Forty pages, each week, packed 
with meaty, sound help. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents- 
coin, check, money order or stamps 
—we take the risk. 


miners or anybody else goes on a 
“‘vacation’’? 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD has. 

He tells in vigorous fashion just 
how, and suggests a remedy. 

This also comes in the next 
thirteen issues. 


Only 25 Cents 


Your first issue, mailed promptly, 
will be worth to you more than the 
whole amount. 


Only a quarter. Mail it now 
while you are thinking about it. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, 3218 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here’s my 25 cents. Send me 
THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN for thirteen issues be- 
ginning at once. 
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The 
Tale ofa 
Big Adventure 





SYNOPSIS—It was in 1849, and gold had 
just been discovered in California. Frank 
Munroe, former farmer, present bookkeep- 
er and future—he hoped—millionaire, was 
young and adventurous, Talbot Ward 
came home one night with Munroe froma 
meeting of enthusiasts who had told each 
other how much gold they were going to 


| dig—some day. 


They decided to make for the gold fields 
and started by way of the Panama route. 
Aboard ship they were attracted to two 


| men, a youth from Virginia, called John- 


ny, and a woodsman from the north, who 


| was known as Yank. 


At the smal! village of Chagres they 
landed and continued their trip up the 
river to another village by boat. The na- 
tives provided the boat and rowed for 
them, charging unreasonable sums for the 
service. At Gatun they spent the night. 
Here, with much dickering, they secured 
horses for ten dollars a day and transpor- 
tation of luggage for six dollars, to con- 
tinue their journey. This done, they re- 
turned to their sleeping quarters and on 
the way back were surprised to find a 
dead man leaned up against a tree. They 
could find no trace of his identity and had 
to content themselves with giving him 
proper burial. 


CHAPTER VII—THE TRAIL 


We made desperate efforts next morn- 


| ing to find somebody who knew the man, 
| or at least could point out to us his ef- 





fects; but in vain. All was confusion, and 


everybody was too busy getting away to 
pay us very much attention. This, I am 
convinced, was not hardheartedness on 
the part of most; but merely that all 
men’s minds were filled with a great de- 
sire. Our own transport men were im- 
patient to be off; and we had finally to 
abandon the matter. Whether or not the 
man had a family or friends who would 
never know what had become of him, we 
shall never find out. Later in the gold 
rush there were many scores of such 
cases. 

Having paid the alcalde we set forth. 
Mercedes did not appear. Our good pa- 
drone was on hand to say farewell to us 
at the edge of the town. He gave us a 
sort of cup made from cocoanut husk to 
which long cords had been attached. With 
these, he explained, we could dip up wa- 
ter without dismounting. We found them 
most convenient. 

Shortly after we had left town, and be- 
fore we had really begun our journey in 
earnest, we passed a most astonishing 
caravan going the other way. This con- 
sisted of sixteen mules and donkeys under 
sole charge of three men armed with an- 
tiquated and somewhat rusty muskets. 
On either side of each mule, slung in a 
rope and plain to see, hung a heavy ingot 
of gold! Fascinated, we approached and 
stroked the satiny beautiful metal; and 
wondered that, on a road so crowded with 
travelers of all grades, so precious a train 
should be freely entrusted to the three 
ragged, lazy natives. So curious did this 
seem that Talbot inquired of the leader 
why it was allowed. 

“Whither would a thief run to? 
could he carry away these heavy ingots 
the man propounded. 

Often around subsequent campfires we 
have in idle curiosity attempted to answer 
these two questions successfully, but have 
always failed. The gold was safe. 

Talbot insisted, with a good deal of 
heavy argument, that our effects should 
precede us on the trail. The wisdom of 
this was apparent before we had been 
out an hour. We came upon dozens of 
porters resting sprawled out by the side 
of their loads. I could hardly blame them; 
for these men carried by means of a bam- 
boo screen and straps across the shoul- 
ders and forehead the most enormous 
loads. But farther on we passed also sev- 
eral mule trains, for whose stopping there 
couki be no reason or excuse except that 
their natives were lazy. Our own train 
we were continually overtaking and prod- 
ding on, to its intense disgust. Thus Tal- 
bot’s forethought, or experience with peo- 
ple of this type, assured us our goods. 
Some of our shipmates were still waiting 
for their baggage when we sailed to the 
north. 

We now entered a dense forest country. 
The lofty trees, thick foliage, swinging 
vines, and strange big leaves undoubtedly 
would have impressed us under other con- 
ditions. But just now we were too busy. 
The rains had softened the trail, until 
it was of the consistency of very stiff 
mud. In this mud the first mule had left 
his tracks. The next mule trod carefully 
in the first mule’s footsteps; and all sub- 
sequent mules did likewise. The conse- 
quence was a succession of narrow, deep 
holes in the clay. into which an animal's 
legs sank halfway to the shoulder. No 
power on earth, I firmly believe, could 
have induced those mules to step any- 
where else. Each hole was fully of mud- 
dy water. When the mule inserted his 
hoof the water spurted out violently, as 
tho from a squirt gun. As a result we 
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were, I believe, the most muddied and be- 
draggled crew on earth. We tried walk- 
ing, but could not get on at all. Occasion- 
ally we came to a steep little ravine down 
and up the slippery banks of which we 
slid and scrambled. Yank and his mule 
once landed in a heap, plump in the. mid- 
die of a stream. 

In the course of these tribulations we 
became somewhat separated. Johnny and 
I found ourselves riding along in company, 
and much too busy to talk. As we neared 
a small group of natives under a tree, 
three of them started toward us on a 
run, shouting something. We stopped, 
and drew together. 

One of the assailants seized Johnny's 
animal by the bit, and another’s gesture 
commanded him to dismount. 

“Get out of that!’’ commanded John- 
ny threateningly; and as the men did not 
obey his emphatic tone, he snatched out 
his Colt’s pistol. I closed in next to him 
and did the same. 

Our threatening attitude caused the 
men to draw back a trifle but they re- 
doubled their vociferations. Johnny at- 
tempted to spur his mule forward; but 
all three threw themselves in his way. 
The rest of the natives, four in number, 
joined the group. They pointed at John- 
ny’s animal, motioned peremptorily for 
him to descend; and one of them ventured 
again to seize his bridle. 

“I don’t believe it’s robbery, anyhow,” 
said I. “They seem to recognize your 
mule. Probably you’re riding a stolen an- 
imal.”’ 

“IT don't know anything about that,” 
said Johnny, a trifle angrily, ‘but I do 
know I hired it to go to Panama with: 
and to Panama I’m going. They can set- 
tle their mule question afterward.” 

But when he gathered his reins again, 
he was prevented from going on. Johnny 
reached suddenly forward and struck with 
his pistol barrel at the head of the man 
holding his rein. He missed by the frac- 
tion of an inch; and the man leaped back 
with a cry of rage. Everybody yelled and 
drew near as tho fora rush. Johnny and 
I cocked our weapons. 

At this moment we heard Talbot Ward's 
voice from behind. ‘Take ’em from that 
side!’ yelled Johnny excitedly. ‘Give it 
to ‘em, Tal!” 

Talbot shouted again, in Spanish. BEv- 
ery brigand in the lot immediately turned 
in his direction, shouting perfect fountains 
of words. After a moment Talbot, afoot, 
emerged from the jungle and calmly 
pieked his way thru the mud toward us. 

“Put up your shooting irons,’’ he grinned 
at us. “These men tell me your saddle 
pad is on crooked and they want to 
straighten it for you.” 

Johnny, and I am sure myself, turned 
red; then everybody howled with glee. 
Johnny dismounted, and a dozen eager 
hands adjusted the harness. We shook 
hands all around, laughed some more, and 
resumed our very sloppy journey. 

This to me was one of the most terri- 
ble days I ever spent. We passed dozens 
of dead mules, and vultures that sat in 
trees; and exhausted men lying flat as 
tho dead; and sick men shaken with fe- 
ver; and one poor wretch, whom we 
picked up and took with us, who had ac- 
tually lain down to die. He was_ half 
raving with fever, and as near as wé 
could make out had had companions. We 
twisted him aboard a mule, and took turns 
walking alongside and holding him on 
Beyond the fact that he was a very small 
individual with light hair and an. English 
accent, we could tell nothing about him 
He was suffering from cholera, altho 
we did not know that at the time. That 
night we spent at a wayside hut, where 
we left our patient. 

Early the next morning we began to as- 
cend a little; and so came to a rocky 
tableland with palms, and beyond it an- 
other ridge of hills. We climbed that 
ridge and descended the other side. An- 
other elevation lay before us. This we 
surmounted, only to find a third. After 
we had put a dozen such ranges behind 
us, we made the mistake of thinking th: 
next was sure to be the last. We got up 
our hopes a number of times in this fash- 
ion, then fell dully into a despair of ever 
getting anywhere. The day was fear- 
fully hot. The Indian who had stolidly 
preceded us as guide at last stopped 
washed his feet carefully in a waysid: 
mud hole and put on his pantaloons. 

“That looks to me like an encouraging 
symptom,”’ I remarked. 

Shortly after we entered the 
Panama. 


city of 


CHAPTER VIII—PANAMA 


We arrived early in the afternoon, and 
we were all eyes; for here was a city 
taken directly from the pages of the Boy’s 
Own Pirate. Without the least effort of 
the imagination we could see Morgan or 
Kidd or some other old swashbuckler, cut- 
lass in teeth, pistols in hand, broad 
sashed, fierce and ruthless rushing over 
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the walls or thru the streets, while the 
cathedral bells slanged wildly and women 
screamed. Everything about it was of 
the past; for somehow the modern signs 
of American invasion seemed temporary 
and to be blown away. The two-story 
wooden houses with corridor and veranda 


,eross the face of the second story, paint- 
ed in bright colors, leaned crazily out 
across the streets toward each other. 


Narrow and mysterious alleys led up be- 
tween them. Ancient cathedrals and 
churches stood gray with age _ before 
grass-grown plazas. And in the outskirts 
of town were massive masonry ruins of 
great buildings, convent and_ colleges, 
some of which had never been finished. 
The immense blocks lay about the ground 
in a confusion, covered softly by thou- 
sands of little plants; or soared against 
the sky in broken arches and corridors. 
Vegetation and vines grew in every crev- 
ice; and I saw many full-sized trees root- 
ed in midair. The place was strongly 
fanciful; and I loved to linger there. To 
me the jungle seemed like an insidiously 
beautiful creature enveloping thus, little 
by little, its unsuspecting prey. The old 
gray tumbled ruins seemed to be lost in 
dreams of their ancient days. And thru 
the arches and the empty corridors open 
to the sky breathed a melancholy air from 
a past so dead and gone and buried and 
forgotten that of it remained no echo, no 
recollection, no knowledge, nothing but 
squared and tumbled stones. 


To tell the truth I generally had these 


reflections quite to myself. The body of 
the town was much more exciting. The 
old dilapidated and picturesque houses 


had taken on a new and temporary smart- 
iess of modernity—consisting mainly of 
canvas signs. The main street was of ho- 
tels, eating houses and assorted hells. It 

is crowded day and night, for we found 


something over a thousand men _ here 
waiting the chance of transportation. 
Some had been here a long time, and 
were broke and desperate. A number of 
\merican gambling joints did a good 
business. Native drinking houses abound- 
d. The natives were in general a showy 


lot, but too lazy even to do a good job at 
fleecing the stranger within their gates. 
t was therefore undertaken—and most 
petently—by the enterprising foreign- 
‘s of all nations. Foreigners kept two of 


the three hotels, as is indicated by their 
names—Hotel Francaise, Fonda Ameri- 
cano, and the Washington House Amer- 


French and 
kept the restaurants, 


icans ran the gambling joints. 
Germans, mainly, 


We stopped over one day at the Fonda 
Americano; and then realizing that we 
were probably in for a long wait, found 


a house off the main street. 
rented from a native at a fairly 


two rooms in 
These we 


reasonable rate. They were in the sec- 
ond story of a massive stone ruin whose 
walls had been patched up with white- 
wash. The rooms were bare and geo- 
metrically cat-a-cornered and extraordi- 
narily chilly, like vaults; but they gave 
out on a charmingly unkempt walled gar- 
den with a stone fountain in the middle 
whose features were all rounded by time 


and blurred with moss, with tall ragged 
bananas and taller wind-swept palms, and 
a creeping lush tangle of old plants, and 
the damp soft greenness of moss and the 


elfin tinkling of little waters. On our 
baleony the sun shone strong; so that 
we could warm our chilled bones grate- 
fully like lizards against a wall. 


VW 


Ve tried all the restaurants, one after 
the other, and found them about equally 
bad. We also went in—once—for a real 
Spanish dinner. It consisted of a succes- 
sion of dishes highly seasoned with the 
hottest sort of pepper, generally drowned 
things as cheese, chunks of meat, corn 
in rich gravy, and composed of such 
meal, and the like. Any one of these 
dishes would have been a fine strength 
test for the average unsophisticated stom- 
ach; but your true Spanish dinner con- 
sists of a dozen of them. We had horrible 
indigestion. 

In one place, kept by a German, we 
were treated very disagreeably, and over- 
charged so badly that Yank vowed he in- 
tended to get even. As to just how he 
was going to do it he maintained a deep 
Silence; but he advised us he would eat 
the the following evening. Also he 
asked four or five other men, with whom 

® had become friendly, to meet us at 
the restaurant. We met, ate our meal 
telsurely, and had a very good time. 

“Now,” said Yank to us, “when we get 
uD, you fellows all go right out the front 


door and keep going until you get to the 
Fonda bar, and there you wait for me. 
No lingering, now. Do as you are told.” 
We did as we were told. After about 
‘ifteen or twenty minutes Yank saun- 


tered in 
“Now,” said Johnny, “I hope you'll ex- 
plain. We're much obliged for your din- 
ner party, but we want to know what it is 
ibout.”’ 

Well,” chuckled 
Dutchman 
Persiflage 


Yank, “I just dealt 
what you might call idle 
until you fellows had been gone 

©W minutes, and then I held him out 
2y dollar. ‘What’s that?’ says he. 

ts a dollar,’ says I, ‘to pay for my 
‘How about all those other fel- 


the 


; _ Says he. ‘I got nothing to do with 
“Mm, says I. ‘They can pay for their 
n dinners,’ and after a while I come 


‘way. He was having some sort of Dutch 
» and I got tired of watching him.’ 
Vutside the walls of the city was a 
"ge encampment of tents in which dwelt 

the more impecunious or more econom- 








Here too had been lo- 
cated a large hospital tent. There was a 
great deal of sickness, due to the hard- 
ships of the journey, the bad climate, ir- 
regular living, the overeating of fruit, 
drinking, the total lack of sanitation. In 
fact only the situation of the city—out on 
an isthmus in the sea breezes—I am con- 
vinced, saved us from pestilence. Every 
American seemed to possess a _ patent 
medicine of some sort with which he dosed 
himself religiously in and out of season. 
A good many, I should think, must have 


ical of the miners. 


fallen victims to these nostrums. 
Each morning regularly we went down 
to harass the steamship employes. Rough- 


ly speaking some three hundred of us had 
bought through passage before leaving 
New York: and it was announced that 
only fifty-two additional to those already 
aboard could be squeezed into the first 
steamer. The other two hundred and for- 
ty-eight would have to await the next. 
Naturally every man was determined that 
he would not be left; for such a delay, in 
such a place, at the time of a gold rush 
was unthinkable. The officials at that 
steamship office had no easy time. Each 
man wanted first of all to know just when 
the ship was to be expected; a thing no 
one could guess. Then he demanded his 
accommodations; and had a dozen rea- 
sons why his claim should be preferred 
over that of the others. I never saw a 
more quarrelsome noisy dog-kennel than 
that steamship office. Why no one was 
ever shot there I could not tell you. 

After bedevilling the officials for a time, 
our business for the day was over. We 
had the privilege of sauntering thru the 
streets, of walking down the peninsula or 
of seating ourselves in any of the numer- 
ous bars or gambling halls. All were in- 
teresting; tho neither the streets nor 
the gambling places were in full action 
until late afternoon. 

About four o'clock, or half after, when 
the invariable siesta was over, the main 
street began to fill with idlers. The na- 
tives wore white, with wide soft straw 
hats, and lounged along with considerable 
grace. They were a weak, unenergetic, 
inoffensive race, always ready to get off 
the sidewalk for other nations provided 
the other nations swaggered sufficiently. 
The women, I remember, had wonderful 
piles of glossy black hair, arranged in 
bands and puffs, in which they stuck ci- 
gars. The streets were very narrow. 
When a vehicle came along, we all had to 
make way for it; as also for the gangs of 
prisoners connected with heavy iron 
chains around their necks. These were 
very numerous; and I can hear yet as the 
leading notes of the place, the clinking of 
their chains, and the cracked jangling of 
some of the many cathedral bells. 

There was a never-failing joy to us 
also in poking around the odd places of 
the town. The dim interiors of cathe- 
drals, the splashed stones of courtyards, 
the shadows of doorways, the privacies of 
gardens all lured us; and we saw many 
phases of native life. Generally we were 
looked on at first with distrust. There 
were a number of roughs among the gold 
seekers; men whose brutal ins‘incts or 
whose merely ignorant love of horseplay 
had now for the first time no check 
They found that the native could be 
pushed off the sidewalk, so they pushed 
him off. I once saw a number of these 
men light their cigars at altar candles. 
But Talbot’s Spanish and our own de- 
meanor soon gained us admission. 

Thus we ran across a most delightful 


institution. We were rambling in a very 
obscure portion of town when we came 
to quite a long wall unbroken save by a 


little wicket gate. 
invite 


A bell pull seemed to 
investigation; so we gave it a 


heave. Almost immediately the gate 
swung open and we entered. 
We found ourselves in a wide space 


paved with smooth great slabs of rocks, 
wet as tho from a recent rain. The space 
was thickly built up by small round huts 
of reeds, but without roofs. In the center 
was a well, probably ten or twelve feet 
wide, over which slanted a cross arm and 
wheel for the drawing of water. No hu- 
man being was in sight; the gate had been 
unlatched by an overhead cord. 

We shouted. In a minute or so a very 
irascible old woman hobbled to us from 
some mysterious lurking place among the 
reed huts. She spoke impatiently. Tal- 
bot questioned her; she replied briefly, 
then turned and hobbled off as fast as she 
could go. 

“What did she say?’ 
Talbot curiously. 

“She said,’’ replied Ward, ‘‘literally this: 
‘Why don't you take any of them with- 
out bothering me? They are all ready.’ 
I imagine she must mean _ these bird 
cages; tho what they are for I couldn’t 
tell you.” 

We investigated the nearest. It was 
divided into two tiny rooms each just big 
enough to hold a man. In one was a 
three-legged stool; in the other stood two 
tall graceful jars of red clay, their sides 
bedewed with evaporation. A dipper made 
from a cocoanut lay across the top of one 


some one asked 


of them. 

“Bath house!’’ shouted Johnny, en- 
chanted 

The water in the porous earthen jars 


was cold. We took each a hut and poured 
the icy stuff over us to our heart’s con- 
tent. All except Yank He looked on the 
proceedings we thought with some scorn; 
and departed carrying his long rifle. 

“Hey,” shouted Johnny finally, ‘“‘where’s 
the towels?” 
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OLVERINE! 


The looo Mile Shoe 





It will be three years this 
Fall since I bought Wolverine 
shoes, and they are good yet. 
I wore them most of the time. 
They are the best fitting and 
easiest walking shoes I have 
ever worn. They are certainly 
made to stand the wear and 
tear such as farmers give 
shoes. They are always soft 
and pliable, in Winter and 
Summer. 


Walter Hoff, 
West Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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Double Tanned 
Horsehide 
Through and Through 


No Leather in the World 
Like This—Stays Soft 


The Wolverine brings a new era 
in shoemaking. For we special- 
ists have perfected a secret proc- 
ess of tanning that means better 
workshoes than any 


And, 
they 


consider how 
shoes 


when you 
wear, these new-day 


are very low priced. For we effect 


Vv 


economies through 


the operation of our 


ery large 





known before. 


The leather in the 
Wolverine stays 
soft. It does not dry 
out after wetting 
like a hard board, 
as other leather 
does. After every 
soaking it dries out 
as velvety soft as 
new buckskin. Thus 


and soft 


know you 


For tender 
you 





WOLVERINE 
Comfort Shoe 





This Wotverine is so pliable 
you can double it 
up like a moccasin. 
like iron but yot 
a shoe on, 
it is so soft and easy. 


have 


feet, 


do not encounter 
weather, wear this Comfort 
A blessing to the feet. 


own tannery, 


For Every 
Work Use 


For field and fac- 
tory, for forest and 
It wears mine, for oil field, 


vil hardly 
camp and motor - 


for every use there 
isa Wolverine 
model to outlast 


or where 
wet 








Shoe. 
permanent comfort win 

is assured. And this 

new-day leather wears longer 


than men thought possible! No 
other leather in the world is 
like it. 


We make this leather from horse 
hide by our secret process in our 
own tannery. Horse hide is the 
toughest, longest-wearing leather 
known — the leather used for 
Cossack saddles and for baseball 
covers because it is the only 
leather that will stand the pound- 
ing. Yet we give this thick, 
tough leather almost the softness 
of velvet. It stays soft. And we 
increase its natural wear-resist- 
ing powers. It wears and wears 
and wears. 


rough work and 


give perfect comfort always. 


I 


Wolverine 
are supplied. 


f your dealer does not have the 
we will see that you 


Send the coupon 


for catalog. 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
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Dept. 192 Rockford, Mich. 
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To 


could find no sub- 
no towels. 


inquiry we 
There were 
declined to come to our 
on hand, however, when 
to depart, and took one 
as payment for the three 
only cheap thing we 
We came every day, 
siesta—with towels. 
to indulge. 
dodging to 
he told 


this 
stantial answer. 
The old woman 
yells. She was 
we were ready 
American dime 
of us. This was the 
found in Panama. 
after the hour of 
Yank refused steadfastly 
“I'm having hard enough 
keep clear of fever'n ager now,” 


us. “You don’t seem to recollect what 
neck of the woods I come from. It’s a fe- 
ver’n ager country out there for keeps. 


They can’t keep chickens there at all.” 
“Why not?” asked Johnny innocently. 
“The chills they get shakes all the 

feathers off'n ‘em,”’ replied Yank, “and 

then they freeze to death.” 

In the evening the main street was a 
blaze of light, and the by-ways were cast 
in darkness. The crowd was all afoot, 
and moved restiess!y to and fro from one 
bar or gambling hell to another. Of the 
thousand or so of strangers we came in 
time to recognize by sight a great many. 
The journey home thru the dark wag per- 


jlous We never attempted it except in 
company; and as Johnny seemed fasci- 
nated with a certain game called Mexi- 
can monte, we often had to endure long 


waits before all our party was assembled. 

One morning our daily trip to the steam- 
ship office bore fruit. We found the 
plaza filled with excited men; all talk- 
ing and gesticulating. The much tired 
officials had evolved a scheme, beautiful 
in its simplicit(, for deciding which fifty- 
two of the three hundred should go by the 
first ship. They announced that at eleven 
o'clock they would draw lots. 

This was ail very well, but how did the 
general public know that the lots would 
be drawn fairly? 

The officials would permit 
of citizens to be present. 

Not by the eternal! Where would you 
get any one to serve? No member of that 
committee would dare accept his own 
ticket, provided he drew one. No one 
would believe it had been done honestly. 

Very well. Then let fifty-two out of 
three hundred slips of paper be marked. 
Kach prospective passenger could then 
draw one slip out of a box. 

“It's all right, boys,”’ the 
yelled back at those clamoring in 
rear. 

One of the officials stood on a barrel 
holding the box, while a clerk with a list 
of names sat below 

“As I call the names, 
man step forward and draw 
nounced the official 


a committee 


observers 
the 


gentle- 
?* an- 


will each 
his slip? 


We were all watching with our mouths 
open, intensely interested. 

“Did you ever hear of such a damfool 
way of doing the thing?” said Talbot. 
“Here, give me a boost up!" 

Johnny and I raised him on our shoul- 
ders. 


“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” he cried a 
number of times before he could be heard 


above the row. Finally they gave him 
attention. 
“I'm a ticket holder in this thing; and I 


want to see it done right I want to ask 
that gentleman there what is to prevent 
the wrong man from answering to a name, 
from drawing a slip without having any 
right to?” 


“The right man will prevent him,” an- 
swered a voice. The crowd laughed. 
“Well, who's to decide, in case of dis- 


pute, which is the right man and which 
the wrong man? And what's to prevent 
any man, after the drawing, from mark- 
ing a blank slip—or making a new slip 
entirely?” 

“That's right!" “Correct!” 
eral voices. 

The officials consulted hurriedly. Then 
one of them announced that the drawing 
would be postponed until the following 
morning. Each was to bring his steam- 
ship ticket with him. The winners in the 
drawing must be prepared to have their 
tickets countersigned on the spot. With 
this understanding we dispersed. 

That was Talbot Ward's first public ap- 
pearance; the first occasion in which he 
called himself to the attention of his fel- 
lows assembled in public meeting The 
occasion was trivial, and it is only for 
this reason that I mention it. His per- 
sonality at once became known, and re- 
membered; and I recollect that many total 
strangers spoke to him that evening. 


shouted sev- 


By next morning the transportation of- 
ficials had worked it out We could not 
all get into the office, so the drawing took 
place on the plaza outside As each 
man’s name was called, he stepped for- 
ward, showed his ticket. and was allowed 
to draw a slip from the box. If it proved 
to be a blank, he went away: if he was 


lucky, he had his ticket vised on the spot 
Such a proceeding took the greater part 
of the day; but the excitement remained 
intense. No one thought of leaving even 
for the noon meal. 

Yank drew passage on the first steam- 
er. Talbot, Johnny and I drew blanks. 

We walked down to the shore to talk 


over the situation. 

“We ought to have 
on this particular ship 
this line,”’ said Johnny. 

“Doesn't matter what we ought to have 
done,”’ rejoined Talbot a little impatiently. 
“What are we going to do? Are we go- 
ing to wait here until the next steamer 
comes along? 

“That's likely to be two or three months 
-nobody knows,” said Johnny. 


bought tickets good 
not merely good on 








“No; it’s in six weeks, I believe. They 
tell me they’ve started regular trips on a 
new mail contract.” 

“Well, six weeks. If we stay in this 
hole we'll all be sick; we’ll be broke; and 
in the meantime every ounce of gold in 
the country will have been picked up.” 

‘“‘What's the alternative?” I asked. 

“Sailing vessel,’’ said Talbot briefly. 

“That's mighty uncertain,” I objected. 
“Nobody knows when one will get in; and 
when it does show up it'll be a mad 
scramble to get her. There’s a mob wait- 
ing to go.” 

‘Well, it’s one or the other. We can’t 
walk; and I don’t see that the situation is 
going to be much better when the next 
steamer does get here. There are a cou- 


ple of hundred to crowd in on her—just 
counting those who are here and have 
tickets. And then there will be a lot 
more.” 


“I'm for the sailing vessel,’’ said John- 
ny. “They come in every week or two 
now; and if we can’t make the first one, 
we'll have a good chance at the second 
or third.” 


Talbot looked at he inquiringly. 





“Sounds reasonable,’’ I admitted. 

“Then we've no time to lose,” said Tal- | 
bot decisively, and turned away toward 
the town 

Yank, who had listened silently to our 
brief discussion, shifted his rifle to his | 
shoulder and followed. Shortly he fell 
behind; and we lost him. 

We accompanied Talbot in some bewil- 
derment, for there was no ship in sight 
nor in prospect, and we could not under- 


stand any reason for this haste. Talbot 
led the way directly to the steamship of- 
fice 

“I want to see Brown,” he asserted, 


naming the chief agent for the company. 

The clerk hesitated: Brown was an im- 
portant man and not to be disturbed for 
trivial matters. But Talbot's eye could 
be very assured, 

“What is your business 
Brown?" asked the clerk. 

“It is with Mr. Brown,” 
firmly, ‘“‘and I may add that it is to Mr. 
Brown's own interest to see me. Tell him 
just that, and that Mr. Talbot Ward, of 
New York City, desires an immediate in- 
terview.”’ 

The clerk was gone for some moments, 
to the manifest annoyance of a dozen min- 
ers who wanted his attention. When he 
returned he motioned us to a screened-off 
private office in the rear. 

“Mr. Brown will see you,” 

We found Brown to be a florid, 
built man of fifty, with a keen eye 
brown beard. He nodded to us 
and looked expectant. 

“‘We three men,” said Talbot directly, 
“hold three tickets on your line. We 
vere not fortunate enough to get passage 
on the next steamer, and our business will 
not permit us to wait until the one after. 
We want our money back.” 

“That is a matter for my clerks, not for 
me,”’ he said curtly. “I was told your 
business was to my advantage. I have 
nothing to do with tickets.” 

“One minute,"’ said Talbot. ‘‘There are 
between two and three hundred men in 
this town each one of whom bought a 
ticket from your company in New York 
in the expectation, if not the understand- 
ing, that they were to get thru passage 
immediately.”’ 

“No such thing was expected or guar- 
anteed,”’ interposed Brown abruptly. 

“Not guaranteed, nor expected by you— 

by us, yes.” 
“I cannot argue that matter. I have 
no further time for you. Good-day.”’ And 
Brown once more reached his hand to- 
ward his bell. 

“Suppose,” said Talbot 
forward, “I should put it into the heads 
of those three hundred men that they 
ought to get their passage money back?” 

Brown's hand stopped in midair. 

“They are large, violent, armed men; 
and they are far from pure home influ- 
ences,” went on Talbot mockingly. 
“Here's a sample of them," said he, indi- 
cating my huge frame. “And there are 
a thousand or so more, not directly inter- 
ested but dying for excitement.” 


with Mr. 


said Talbot 


said he. 

solidly 
and a 
briefly 


softly, leaning 


“Are you trying to intimidate me, sir?” 
demanded Brown. 

‘lam just stating conditions.” 

“You are threatening me.” 

“Ah, that is different,”” said Talbot 
Ward 


Brown sat lost in thought for some mo- 


ments. Then he reached forward and at 
last struck the bell. 

‘Let me have your tickets,”” he com- 
mandéed us shortly. 

Iie endorsed them and handed them to 
the clerk, together with a written order. 


We all sat in absolute silence for perhaps 
five minutes. Then the clerk returned 
with a handful of gold. This Brown 


counted over and shoved across to Talbot. 
The latter also counted it, and thrust it 
in his pocket. 

“Now,” said Brown, with something ap- 
proaching geniality, ‘I am counting on 
your honor to say nothing of this out- 
side. I am gambling on your evident 
class in life at home.” 

“You have our promise, and it will be 
kept,”’ said Talbot rising. ‘‘But undoubt- 
edly within two days you will think I am 
the biggest liar unhung. There will be 
many more who will think of this same 
simple plan of getting a refund on their 
tickets and who will blab it out to every 








one on the street. You would do well to 
make your plays now as to how you in- 
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Get Ready For Winter! 


E sure that Winter's 

blasts and rains and | 
snows find you well pre-_ fj 
pared and protected. 


o 





—that what you have upon 
your roof will protect the 
contents of your barns 
from damps and damage. 


—that your home is ready 
for the shocks that smash 
away all winter at your 
overhead protection. 


Insure your comfort and 
safety; insure now against 
loss by consulting a dealer 
who sells the goods that 
bear the mark below. 


You can depend on him. 


You can depend on it. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 


“NOT A KICK IN A MILLION FEET” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





But remember, 
had nothing 


tend to deal with them. 
I, nor my friends, will have 
to do with it.” 

“I understand that there will be plenty 
making your same demand,” said Brown, 
“but I doubt any of them will think of 
urging that demand.” 

We left. As a matter of interest, Tal- 
bot’s prediction was correct; as, indeed, 
Brown had immediately recognized it 
would be. Talbot had only the advantage 
of thinking a little quicker than the next 
man, of acting immediately, and of al- 
lowing no time for reflection to the other. 
The steamship office had a strenuous 
time. Talbot’s threat had this much of 
real significance: that there was, lacking 
him, no organized demonstration. Each 
man went for himself and demanded his 
money back. In a few rare cases he got 
it; but was generally bluffed out, or 
blandly referred back to the New York of- 
fices, or reasoned out. The situation came 
near to riot, but in some difficult man- 
ner it was tided over. A few settled down 
to wait for the next steamer. The ma- 
jority decided for sailing ships, and pock- 
eted their steamer tickets in hopes of 
future reimbursement. One score of fa- 
natics and ignoramuses, in dense igno- 
rance as to the nature of the journey, 
actually started out to row to San Fran- 
cisco in an open boat! They were never 
heard of again. One or two parties mod- 
ified this plan by proceeding in fishing 
boats to the extremity of the peninsula of 
Lower California, and thence marched 
overland to San Diego. Their sufferings 
in that arid region were great, but they 
managed to arrive many months later. 

We returned to our lodgings, congratu- 
lating Talbot on the promptitude of his 
action, for already we saw determined 
looking men hurrying across the plaza to- 
ward the offices. 

At our place we found that Yank had not 
returned. At first we thought nothing of 
this; but about dusk we found that all his 
belongings had disappeared. 

(Continued next week) 


WORTH COUNTY BREEDERS MEET 


The Worth County, Towa, Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Northwood, Towa, recently. 


Financial aid for junior club work during 
the coming year was pledged. Officers of 
the association for the next year include: 
President, T. O. Rye; vice-president, 
Louis Norval; secretary, B. W. Lodwick; 
treasurer, E. Flatness, 
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Ganetete. Course in 
Hog Cholera Control 


Whether you order from this ad or not, just 
send your name and eddress for this free course 
pre- 

n and treatment of how - Kn. 3 phe A. ovine 4 
. No obligation whatever. W: 


Vaccinate your hogs yoursetf. 

Save 50% of cost. Be safe. Be 

sure. Use made 
U. 8. Gov't 

r low prices on extra good 

60 Vi Outfit free 
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Write for Our New Low Prices 


SPARTAN MFC. CO., 703 Main St, Pontiac, B 
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That's the Handiest 
Book I Ever Saw 
and Its 


FREE 


That’s what you will ony, too, when you 
send and get your ony of Ropp’s Calcula- 
tor which we will send FREE to any land 
owner. This handylightning calculator gives 

ou short methods of figuring capacities of 

ins, cribs, barns, etc.—number of acres in 
a field— amount hay in stack—answers 75,000 
farm problems. It is the handiest book ever 
ublished for farmers. We will also send you 
ree our new 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
= CATALOGUE. This book tells how 
Square Dea] Fence is made — why it 
lasts longer and looks better: how the 
famous Square Deal Knot prevents 
wires slipping or spreading—how the 
crimped, springy stra: 
i and sagg 
alwaye stands 
and address and get valuable 
KEVSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
™ 3813 industria! Street PEORIA, iLL, 
















CENTS A ROD and 
upfor a % inoh | 

| Fence; 26ce. @ 
nd up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


*Saved 50 percent,’ writes E.J.Shep- 
pard, Ankeny, lowa. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
‘ Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 

KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, IND. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


Mm. W. Porth & Co., Winfleld, Kansas 
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‘The new 1923 Model OTTAWA is the World’s fastest 
Log Saw—350strokes a minute! Better built, ligh- 
ter, easier to move. Burns kerosene. Lesa 

than Wholesale Prices now in effect. 










FREE BOOK! Send for 
**Wood wing cy 
** fliustrated; 
cial Offer, 
Ottawa Mfg. Co., 
2161 O Wood St., 
Ottawa, Kans., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bigger Check 
for. Your Furs 


Don't be fooled into selling your 
furs for less than they are worth 
Get our price list and see what 
we offer before you ship. We 
operate on low cost, pay you top 
price. No commissions. You get 
every cent your furs are worth. 
Absolutely fair grading. Returns 
made same day furs are recetved 














Bait sample free if you write 
for our price list today 


Des Moines Fur & Hide Co. 
344 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 





frappe rs 


wveherc . 
do you ship§$ 


New York Pays Top Notch Prices 
9 per cent of your furs are sold in New York 
regardiess of where you ship 
Cut Out the Middleman—Get All Your Money 
SHIP DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS 

THE WORLD IS OUR OUTLET--MAKE IT hana 
Don't sell or ship any furs until yeu get ove guarant 
es. 36 dealing, $5, ,000 capital and 
Fes irces ota behind every transaction. Treps and 
trapping supplies at lowest cost. 
T ‘s Ti Boc 
FREE Fi3?°*5 ply Cas 


oks. Guaranteed Fur Price- 
iy Catalog. Shipping Tags, Etc. 
WRITE OR SEND A POST CARD TODAY 


HERSKOVITS 


ii west 20m st. MEW YORK, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 











Joshua Crabapple says: 

“The election probably won't 
prove anything, except that dif- 
ferent sections of the country 
are mad about different things.” 











“DEEP IN HIS SUBJECT” 


Above is the winning title of the October 
27 contest, submitted by Mrs. George H. 
Thompson, of Cannonsburg, Penn. There 
were so many good titles offered that the 
judges had difficulty in deciding the win- 
ner. Honorable mention is given to the 
following: ‘Hiram Helping Henry,” en- 
tered by Mrs. L. N. Babcock, Watertown, 
S. Dak.; ‘‘A Dive Into the Ford,’’ submit- 
ted by Mrs. Clyde K. James, Westfield, 
Iowa, and ‘‘Getting in With Lizzie,’ sub- 
mitted by Denver C. Huston, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 

November! 
The trees stand bare, 
The fodder’s shocked, 
The yellow pumpkins are in bin. 
The seed corn all is gathered in, 
And hangs from the attic rafters. 
The garden’s fed and plowed 
All ready for the winter's blow 
The tools are greased and stored 
Away from rain and snow. 
The crystal scum on the meadow pond 
Challenges each morning sun a little 
longer, 
cooler 
stronger. 
The rough coat of the 

grows 
And just beneath this shaggy hair 
He now wears winter underwear 
The neighbor stops his car to talk a while. 
“New sausage,—cranberries, did you say? 
The boys'll get the chores all done, 
I guess I'll stay.”’ 
That's November! 


With nights it gathers a little 


feeder rougher 


Nebraska. 


MAYBE SO; BUT IT’S A SICKLY 
LAUGH 


Says the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
which really ought to have money enough 
to buy a dictionary: 

“The farmer is not dissatisfied because 
his yield is small. He concedes that in 
the average it is bountiful. Nor is he an- 
gry because grain, hogs and produce are 
so low priced in city markets. It is the 
relative inequality of the situation that 
stirs his risibilities. 





DOG WANTED—BOSTON 

rier. Must be reasonable. Wal. 3835 or 
Apt. 1001, Brown Hotel.—Ad. in Des 
Moines paper this week. 


BULL TER- 


A chap asked a friend the other day if 
he could lend him $5, says the Minne- 
apolis Better Way “What for?” inquired 
the friend “To bury a saxophone play- 
er.”" “Here.”’ said the friend. ‘Take $50 


, 


and bury ten of them.’ 
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That writer who says the moderns know 
little of eloquence has never heard a flu- 
ent driver commenting on a blowout. 








If you have an idiot son who is a bur- 
den on the family, just buy him a 90- 
horsepower car and turn him loose. It’s 
the custom. 


As the coal shortage continues, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that Mr. 
Daugherty will be compeiled to forbid a 
severe winter. 


At times one suspects that civilizing 
mankind is just a slow process of develop- 
ing better padlocks. 











HERE'S SOMETHING for YOU, Mr. 
Trapper and Fur Shipper — somethin 
Prices of raw 





very important to YOU. 


must be accurately posted on market co 
and market prices Make this your biggest 
reading “She Shubert Shipper” regularly. 
nothing—it’s FREE—and it will make you 
What is “The Shubert Sbipper’’? It's the grea 
of its kind in the world. It not only quotes 
market prices on all articles 








It will make money for you. It will 


“The Shubert Shipper” are always based on 
tions existing in all the fur markets of the 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful co 





ow and a copy will come to you 


y next m 
without it. 


SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO ; 


A.B.SHUBERT '**: 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY /N 


AMERICAN 
RAW FURS 


25-27 WAUSTIN AVE | 
) CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











I OW TO GET FRFF | 
TRAPS-GUNS 


LIST OF PREMIUMS for Trappers / 
Deal with 

















Make Big Money | BIGGS | 


Trapping I y bor 
Fors will bring Big Money 4 
this year. Get Bosted Early. Quickest. 

Write for Advance Fur Market News, 
Far Price List, Catal e of Trap- 
pers’ Supplies — All Sent FREE. 
“*Trappers’ Exchange”’, illus- ~~ 
(satel ngnnine full of trapping 
secrets,Game Laws, Hunting Sto- 
ries, and suggestions for profit- 
able trapping this season, sent 
FREEeach month. Write today. 


E.W.BIGGS&CO. 


Bldg. 
467 areas Cit aa 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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IDES Tanned 
Leather 


All hides eventually reach the tanner. 
Ship your hides direct to the Omaha Tanning Co, 
and have them made into LEATHER and re- 
turned direct to you. Keep the middlemen’s 
profits in your own pockets. 

When you ship us your hides you are sending them to the ONLY 
custom | eather tanner in this part ofthe country. 

FREE SAMPLE (einer: cis booklet ce how we tan 
and BOOKLET jeather for you, giving prices ei 
showing how we save you more than half WRITE TODAY. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. 4g45 S. 27th St.>,frsts 





are high this season, so get all the furs you can, 
) must to get the most money for your furs, you 


‘Furs, but also contains market information that 


e 
Write you cannot afford to be without, 


' SHUBERT 


What will the “The Shubert Shtpper™’ do for you? To day 


put you in position 
to sell your furs at the highest prices at all ti 
always know just what prices your furs should command. Isn't 

such information worth money to you? The market reports published in 


= “The Shubert Shipper” ayo Just sign and mail the cou 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE. 
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nditions 
season by 
It costs you 
many dollars. 

test publication 
highest authentic 
of American Raw 


times—you will 


true facts concerning condi- 
world. It also contains pic- 
lors. What must you do to 

n be- 
ail. You need it. n't be 








A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 

25.27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. | 
Without obligation send me “he @tubert 
Shipper” and keep me posted on Raw Fur 
Market conditions during the Fur Season 8 
of 1922-23. 


Name... 
(PL case Print Name) 








Post Office 
State OR. ¥. D.. neta 
Copyright 1922. A. B. S., Ine. (99) 
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men throughout the 
country are shipping 
their hides to Cownie 
and having them 
made up into coats, 
robes and leather at 
such a tremendous 


saving 
Big Catalog, Free-- 
fully illustrated--gives 


all information, also 
prices--write today. 
COWNIE TANNING CO, 
12 Market Sf 
DES MQINES, IOWA 


FURS" RUMBAUGH 














DES MOINES, IA. 


<a F R E E 9 Stretching 

Board Patterns 

a My stretching board patterns bave 

increased returns for a quarter mil- 

lion American trappers. I want to 

send you a set FREE because I want 

your shipments this year, and can pay 

? more for carefully stretched skins. 

Get started right. Big season ahead. Prices 

Ae) booming. Write for Rumbaugh’e free patterns 
and monthly market reports., 


* a Uj 
Ss 2 a W. R. RUMBAUGH Dos ttoines, tows 
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lake the most of your hides, Let GLOBB 

vith years of experience tarn them 

fur coats, caps o - 

Jar workmanship in furs ts 
unexcelied, yet you it 
at our low Iectary~ irect- 


you prices, 
Jur 48-page fur style book 
and capita phows many 
ways of making ur 
hides. it’s tree. Rex" tor 
& co jay. 
CEBBE EA NNING CO. 
2145. E. First St. 
wa. 


Des Moines 























Contains 1923 styles and prices on 
luxurious fur coats, robes, caps, 
etc., which we tan and maxe up from your 
hides at big saving. Or, buy direct from 
our big choice stock of completed gar 
ments. Write for §-saving fur book today 
National Fur & Tanning Co. 
1925 So. 13th St., Omaha, Nebraska 





howto trap. Also Supply Catalog, 
Game Lawesand Fur Price Lists. 
All sent FREE to trappers only. 


WILL BROS. FUR CO, 316,Hul Pigs. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
jationships For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
first week in November was 52.6 cents, 














whereas now it is 56 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 107 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on towa farms is 


selling for 107 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 


CATT LE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
130 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 138 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 119 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 94 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 109 per cent, light 
hogs 111 per cent, pigs 125 per cent and 
packing sows 95 per cent of pre-war 
normal 


SHEEP—Lambs are 184 per cent. 
WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 


at 46% cents at Boston is 161 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 19 cents 
are 113 per cent of pre-war normal. 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 104 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 99 per cent, No. 2 


red wheat 108 per cent and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 107 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 


crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
100 per cent. 


MILL-FEEXOS—Cottonseed meal is 162 per 


cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 155 per 
cent. brown shorts 104 per cent and 
bran 120 per cent 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 144 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 127 per cent 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Hecause of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevat rrain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal Iowa elevators quoted 
about 56 cents for corn last week, or 
only 107 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at lowa elevators were 36 cents 
or 95 per cent of pre-war normal At 
terminal markets corn is 104 per cent 


and oats 99 per cent of pre-war normal. 
For the first time in several years corn 
is selling relatively higher on lowa farms 
than at Chicago. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—RButter is 


148 per cent, eggs are 136 per cent, cot- 


ton is 187 per cent, and clover seed at 
$12.95 per bushel at Toledo is 140 per 
cent 

PROVIS!IONS—Lard is 94 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 106 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 151 per cent and 
smoked ham is 149 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in 1 ‘nt months 

FUTURES—December corn is 106 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 98 per 
cent: December oats are 96 per cent, 
May oats are 8&7 per cent; December 
wheat is 103 per cent, May wheat is 95 
per cent; January lard ig 89 per cent, 
May lard is $2 per cent; January sides 
are 89 per cent On the basis of 
January lard. heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.68. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
hither than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 


RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Jowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 


cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914. or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — Pig-iron is 
192 per cent of pre-war, coke is 219 per 
cent, copper 87 per cent, petroleum 160 
per cent, lumber 153 per cent, Portland 


cement 185 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920 For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 


hand wages have been more nearly de- 

flated than the wages of union labor. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 

York factory wages are 200 per cent of 


pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal 
COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 


now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal 
FARM AND 
ly 160 per cent of 


Iowa land is approximate- 
pre-war normal, and 


land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of Sep- 
tember were 182 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS Early in *October 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 137 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 


| 
| 
| 


| 














144 per cent. There is now in circulation 
in the United States 139 per cent as much 
money per capita as before the war. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the 
percentage for the week ending October 
21, 1922, of the 1919-21 three-year aver- 
age for this week in October: Coal, 88 
per cent, grain 120 per cent, live stock 
102 per cent, ore 96 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the last week in 
October were 21,574,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 19,651,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 9,880,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
23,279,000 pounds for the last week in 
October, as compared with 10,590,000 
pounds the week before and _ 10,164,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
week $13.93, week be- 
week $10.45, 





Liverpool—Last 
fore $13.67 Chicago—Last 
week before $10.55. 





The Week’s Markets 








CATTLE 
= — —— 
| 2 
Pe Ps :. 
= nn 
(elelé 
foo) (3) 
Elzsid 
eS CR 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
SS arr 12.00/12.55)12.08 
Week before ...... . .|12.00}12.73)12.00 
Good— | 
OG WOO ccostscsecvs 10.00,10.38) 9.83 
Week before ....... 10.00/}10.55| 9.90 
Medium- | 
Last week ......... : 8.00) 8.08) 7.57 
Week before ....... 8.00) 8.43) 7.75 


Common 





[WOOK osieervss 6.00) 6.25) 5.57 
Week before ee | 6.00) 6.63) 5.70 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down) | 
Choice and prime— | 
De WOR casbossvess 1.88)12.43/11.63 
Week before ...... 11.88)12.50/11.57 
Medium and good 
FS Rr | 8.75] 9.09) 8.33 
Week before ...... | 8.75) 9.35) 8.46 
Common | 
Sf ary 5.88) 6.13) 5.20 
Week before ....... | 5.88) 6.38) 5.33 
Butcher Cattle— 
Heifers 
re CEE. bs sa vcaswaee 6.50) 7.13) 6.18 
Week before ....... 6.63| 7.38) 6.30 
Cows- ! 
Di SOG 9 secbei ves 4.88) 5.65) 4.68 
Week before . 5.00) 5.83) 4.80 
Bulls— | 
Last week ..... | 4.50] 5.00] 3.75 
Week before ....... 4.50 5.00) 3.88 
Canners and Cutters 
Last week .. 2.88] 2.95) 2.55 
Week before 2.88) 3.05! 2.68 
Feeder Steers 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ....... : 6.38) 6.50) 6.50 
Week before ....... 6.63) 6.88] 6.75 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Last week . ; 6.25| 6.50) 6.50 
Week before . : 6.55! 6.83) 6.65 
Stockers 
Steers— 
Last week ... 6.20 6.08) 5.95 
Week before 6.33| 6.13) 6.13 
Cows and heifers 
Last week ..... . 4.38) 4.13] 4.25 
Week before ....... 4.38) 4.33] 4.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .. <3 Wm 7.83) 8.38) 7.85 
Week before sae 8.27} 8.83) 8.27 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
Last week .. .. > 7.97! 8.50) 7.93 
Week before . ‘ ‘ 8.45 9.03) 8.50 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) } 
Ok ES er 7.85) 8.40) 7.90 
Week before ....... 8.35| 8.88) 8.47 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
EAS WHORE «cuswecss ce 8.35, 7.90 
Week before . P 8.88) 8.40 
Smooth, heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)- | 
Serre | 7.20) 7.53] 7.08 
Week before ......... 7.83) 8.15] 7.53 
Rough packing sows (200 | | 
Ibs. up) | | 
Last week 7.00, 7.15! 6.88 
Week before 7.63) 7.65] 7.20 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) } 
Last week ....... 8.43} 
Week before 9.13 
Stock pigs 
Last week ..... er i 7.88 
Week before ....... Bee x a<u8 8.60 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down, 
medium to prime— 
Last week > whe 12.75 
Week before . ... (12.95, 13.88) 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week 10.00/10.50/ 10.00 


Week before .........{10.25/10.88/10.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | 


to prime 





Last week ... ; 110.13/10.88! 9.63 
Week before .... 10.13/11.38] 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice- 
Last week .... 5.88! 6.13] 5.88 
Week before ....... 5.75! 6.63! 6.00 
Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to yearling- 
Last week ...... Place 8.00! 7.88) 7.25 
Week before srr | 8.00] 7.88] 7.38 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— | | | 
Last week ........-+.-- 112. 3.05/12.38 
Week before .......-. {12.7& 75)12.63 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 
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HAY Live Stock Receipts and Prices 
ze Hog prices are 76 per cent of ten-year 
= average as contrasted with 9$ per cent for 
0 n fat cattle, 92 per —_ eee —_ 124 
x n per cent for lambs. amb and sheep 
| & $ e prices are up because of small receipts, 
E e is There is also a scarcity of fat cattle, al- 
6 g is tho the ordinary grades are rather abun- 
. ~ _ a 5 * dant. Hog receipts seem to be relatively 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— : et larger than those of other kinds of stock, 
Last week ............|.....|13.25/19.50 | with the exception of the thinner grades 
_ Week befoer .........]..... ,13.25/19.50 of cattle. 
Timothy, No. 1— @ The following table gives data as to per- 
Last week .................|.+++.|22.50 | centage of ten-year average for receipts 
: Week before te eeeccleserelesees |22.50 and prices as they have prevailed week by 
Alfalfa, Choice— ae week for the past eight weeks. Each 
ee Ne cecsserecee's oes [25.081 week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
eek before ..........|..... }25.00 age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
Alfalfa, No. 1— i * inating seasenal bias: 
sas wee ees ° oe 29) £9.09 
onl0a & HOGS 
Week before 120.25 23.50) 
Alfalfa, Standard | 
; | 2 
Last week Bio .118.25/20.75) ~ 
Week before . |18.25/20.70 ee as 
Alfalfa, No. 2— e ny 
Last week ... . ./15.50/ 18:00) | S81 48! 
Week before .. .{15.50/18.00} ad | a, ® 
Oat Straw- | SZ} oc] Bo 
eee | 7.50) 8.75/11.50 3=|35| Bt 
Week before | 7.50] 8.75]11.50 20|o| 55 
September 8 to 14 ...... | 106) 138) 69 
GRAIN September 15 to 21 ...... | 112] 128) 72 
= September 22 to 29 ...... | 119] 134) 75 
> | » | September 29 to Oct. 6..| 120) 132) 75 
Sot Je October 6 to 13.......... | 113] 121) 7% 
- Pe 1 oe October 13 to 20.......... | gs} 168] 7 
‘SB eo te ee October 20 to 27.......... | 94) 111; 80 
zg | | | % a October 27 to Nov. 3 .. 104; 121 76 
— | = Q os ee 
aig! @ 2 tCATTLE 
Oo | O Bs a 
Corn, No. 2Y— ° : 5s September 10 to 17 ...... ' 105] 118 89 
Last week .. -71%| .69 | .74% September thy fe | 109} 107 92 
Weex bates” 1 | ae) ae September 24 to 29 |)... 115] 119] 93 
Corn. No. 3¥— } September 29 to Oct. 6 120} 124) 96 
peek Ae hg 70% | .68%4! October $ ONS | RE | 97] 98) 94 
Wee . ‘70 j ees October 13 to 20...... , 100 98 98 
Pht ge eye | 68 |..-- Octobef 20 to 27...222272: | 118] 136) 102 
Last week 69%|...... sai October 27 to Nov. 3 ....| 122! 121) _99 
Week before | .70 | } *SHEEP 
Oats, No. 2W } aes 
ant week . 44%4| .42%| .46%) .41% September 10 to 17 ...... | 57| 60) 93 
Week before .4416| .4216| .46%4/ .40 September 17 to 24 ...... | 63) 57 88 
Barley— } | September 24 to 29 ..... | 656! 57] 88 
Last week ....| .65 | | | September 29 to Oct. 6.. 66} 65) 91 
Week before 64%) October 3 eae 79] 67] 93 
Rye— | October 13 to 20.......... 3} 73 90 
‘Last week . 8034! October 20 to 27.......... 80 79| 91 
Week before ..| .80%| October 27 to Nov. 3 k 80) 87) 92 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} | v 
Last week .. .|i.2016/1.17 1.19'5/1.06% ee ae “LAMBS a 
__ Week before ../1.17%/1.15 [1.16 (1.02% September 10 to 17 ...... | 57 60| 117 
ne September 17 to 24 ...... 63 rl 123 
FEEDS September 24 to 29 ......| 56 65) 130 
——-~ - =a September 29 to Oct. 6 66} Hi 127 
| P * oo ae Se | re | 79 67| 124 
o | 2 | 2 - | October 13 to 20...... “as 3} 73} 127 
ae ee = October 20 to 27.......... | 80; 79| 1388 
s|a]|g¢ S | o October 27 to Nov. 3 | 80} 87; 124 
a x | _— b> | a _ oe. — — ™ ea ee 7 
z A oe a | 8 *Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 
= g | ro Y = ore 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
a > aif O | markets. 
Bran— tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Last week.... 5.00 
Week before.. 5.00 “ 
— ‘ o| MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
ast week. . ; -00) 
Week before. .)}26.75/25.25/24.25/30.00) a ~~ 
Hominy Feed— _Butte r, creamery extras, last week 
Last week.. 31.50}. an f. 474ec, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
Week before. .|30.50).....|..... 28.00} last week 24c, week before 25c; eggs, fresh 
= gy Bm a cited La = | ae last week =e. week before 36%c; 
sas eee OULD . v.20 “ke as 700 . _ > » MwKe- 
Week before. . 49.50)... . .|49.50] reac Pho 2 Dig canis, Wedgie tel dinar 
‘ | } rens, heavy fancy, last week 20c, week 
Cottonseed (41 | | } before 2ic 
per cent) | | ns 
Last week 47.50 | | | — 
Week before. . (46.25) | | | 
a | CORN FEEDS 
rankage | | | 
Last week.. 70.00)... ../60.00'65.00 Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $39.45 
Week before 70.00).....|60.00/65.00 | and cor noil cake meal $41.45 in ton lots. 
Gluten— } 
Last week. .. 184.85 
__ Week _before.. .|34.85 SIOUX CITY STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
*Quotations at Des. Moines in ton lots; | Jt begins to appear that the season for 
all other points, car lots. | marketing range cattle is near its close. 
This will necessarily reduce the volume 
LIBERTY BONDS | of cattle being bought for stalk fields and 
Be ee ———— — feed lots. The market Mhis week has been 
gathering a shade of strength as to prices; 
: but an advance of 25 to 50 cents in price 
| = for the more attractive qualities has not 
iso] hm 1 L 1es 1a 
> ee) checked the number of farmers who line 
| a the yards every day on the hunt for cat- 
hd oy Thee ule. The price is still stopping at around 
ae Liberty 44's, second— $7 for weighty feeders, but yearlings have 
sast week ..... asducwenl $100.00 $ 98.50 | sold at $7.25 and strictly choice stock 
US Liberty 45¢°8, third’ |" '| 88:10 | calves have reached $7.75. The bulk of 
Last week a 100.00; 98.82 feeders on today’s market basis $6 to 
Week before ......... he) cee 98.62 $6.50, bulk of yearlings $5.50 to $6.50, bulk 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth—| “1 of stock calves $6 to $6.50. Not much do- 
Last "week . ; 100.00! 98.86 | ing in stock cows and heifers at around $3 
_ Week before .. 98.42 | to $3.50 for cows and $4 to $4.25 for heifers, 
l Hanh, pom 4%4's- sn.0e) 206.08 altho choice lots are making as high as $5. 
.as MER, 7. <s te nude 00.0 0.3 
wo er ee | 100.28 Pax TEESE eee! 


mature Nov. 15, 1942 
15, 1927; third 
fourth 4%’s mature June 
callable June 15, 1932; 
ture May 20, 1923. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


15, 1947, but a 











Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
but are callable Nov. 
4144's mature Sept. 15, 1928; 


re 


Victory 4%'s ma- 


‘ r) 
i Bis. tg 
a:8./% 
> o> ¢ 
22 ° he 
5 fe is 
Oe 
British sterling ex- ! ! 
change— | | 
Last week $4.867 '$4.462 [91.8 
bo. We eee eee 4.445 (91.5 
French franc— } 
Last week 193 .0695'36.1 
i ey ees Sree e .0685/35.5 
German mark— | 
Last week 2382! .0002! .1 
i eee ee -0002) .1 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 





U. S. IMPORTS OF LIVE STOCK 

In the list of importations of pure-bred 
animals for which the United States De- 
partment of issued certifi- 
cates of pure breeding during the last fis- 
cal year foxes stood at the top in num- 


Agriculture 


bers, dairy cattle were next, with dogs a 
close third. Beef cattle, horses and sheep 
formerly imported in large numbers, were 
almost in the same class with cats. Very 
few horses have been brought in during 
recent years, and the number of beef cat- 
tle and sheep has decreased, partly on 
account of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
existed in England a part of the year. 
However, since the war fewer farm ani- 
mals of all kinds have been coming into 
this country. 

The total number of all kinds brought 
in during the year was 2.638. There were 
967 foxes, all from Canada; 761 dairy cat- 
tle, mostly from the Channel Islands an 
Canada; 591 dogs, a large part of them 
from England, Germany and Canada; 151 
horses, 87 beef cattle, 2 sheep, and 20 
cats. 
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Save wilt-resistant flax seed this fall 
for flax promises to be a _ well-paying 
crop next year, is the suggestion made by 
Dr. P. F. Trowbridge, director of the ex- 
periment station, North Dakota Agricul- 


tural College. this week, in commenting 
upon prospects for a decided come-back 
of flax in North Dakota. 


“Business conditions are picking up 
thruout the country, to judge from pres- 
ent indications,” declared Dr. Trowbridge, 
“and because the success of flax growers 
is closely linked with the prosperity of 
business and industry, flax is maintaining 
its lead an.ong grain crops. Fax is sell- 
ing at more than $2 a bushel at present 
and has been selling at twice the price of 
wheat during the past six years. Sev- 
eral months ago, flax usually sold at 20 
to 50 cents above the price of wheat, but 
since then the lead has been steadily in- 
creased. Last fall flax reached a price 
of about $1.75, following the general slump 
in business, the enormously increased pro- 
duction of flax in Argentina, and the ae- 


cided slump in the amount of painting 
that was being done due to the general 
business depression. As recent as last 
April, crushers had oil on hand which 


had been extracted from high-priced seed. 

“The come-back of industry, the im- 
proved labor situation, and the effect of 
the new tariff means both an enormous 
increase in the use of paint materials, and 
adequate protection for the flax-products 
industry in this country. Formerly there 
was a duty on flax seed, but the relative 


duty between flax seed and oil was such 
that South Ameriea shipped the seed to 
Europe where it was crushed, the cake 


was retained for the European demand, 
and the oil was shipped to us. This pro- 
cess was cheaper than to ship the seed to 
and to have it crushed in this coun- 
Consequently, oil shipments to us in- 
flax shipments dropped enor- 
mously, and our crushers were practi- 
cally driven to the wall with the possi- 
bility that we would, in the future, be re- 
quired to export our seed instead of keep- 
ing it at home.”’ 


Prospects are that North Dakota, which 


us 
try. 
creased, 


normally grows more flax than do the 
rest of the states together, will profit 
by its flax production next year, Dr. 
Trowbridge concluded. The flax wilt-re- 
sistant variety, No. 114, is the kind that 
farmers and elevator men are urged to 
save, and the only kind that the experi- 
ment station recommends for cultivation 
on old land, Other varieties such as No, 
52 are just as good or better when they 


ire sown on new land which is not infect- 
d with wilt. 





MUCH HEAT-DAMAGED WHEAT ON 


FARMS 

Many of the stacks and much of the 
early-threshed wheat on farms in sections 
of the hard winter wheat area contain 
heat-damaged kernels, a recent investiga- 
tion by the United States Department of 

Ag ilture shows, 
Heat damage was found to occur more 
often in header stacks than in bundle 
because the bundle grain usually 
is more mature and drier, unless wet from 
Heat 


recent rains, at the time of stacking. 
dar re is most likely to occur in header 





stacks when the grain is headed too green 
or wet from dews or rains or when there 
is an abundance of green weeds present 
at | ding time, says the department. 

Wheat threshed at harvest time or im- 
mediately afterward is seldom cured well 
eneugh to keep if stored immediately in 
t ordinary granaries or elevator bins, it 
was found. Such wheat needs first to be 
dried and cured sufficiently for safe stor- 
age It is also pointed out that grain 
threshed while damp from recent rains is 
not in a safe storage condition, tho it may 
have stood in the shocks or stacks long 
enough to be well matured. 

As a result of the investigations, the 
Department of Agriculture has reached 
t following conclusions: 

“Heat-damaged wheat should be mar- 
keted on itS8 merits and then used for feed 
or such other purpose as it may be fit. 
Heat-damaged wheat is undesirable for 
bread making and should not be milled for 
that purpose. Sometimes an effort is 
made to cover the loss from heat damage 
by mixing it with sound wheat, but this is 


an ill-advised practice and should be dis- 
raged, because it breeds dissatisfaction 








and frequently causes financial loss. The 
quantity of heat damage allowed in the 
better grades of wheat is small, and it is 
likely to be exceeded in mixing, which 
M be detected where careful grading is 
practiced, 


SMALLER SWEET CLOVER CROP 
The sweet clover seed crop is estimated 
much smaller than that of last year 








ise of a considerable reduction in 
acreage harvested for seed in North Da- 
kota and Utah. In North Dakota, the lead- 
ng state in the production of this seed, 
he reduction amounted to 50 per cent or 
more. Smaller decreases in acreage oc- 
; rred in Kansas, .<entucky, Montana, 


‘olorado and Wyoming. 

_ The acreage in Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
South Dakota was indicated to be approx- 
imately the same as last year. and the 
acreage in Minnesota. Michigan. Illinois 
and Ohio was reported to be larger than 
that of last year, The yield per acre, how- 
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ever, in most sections was fully equal to 
that of last year and in some instances it 
was larger. Hot, dry weather and grass- 
hoppers cut down the yield in compara- 
tively few sections this year. 

The decrease in acreage in the most im- 
portant producing sections was due pri- 
marily to the low prices obtained for sweet 
clover seed last year. Many growers found 
it more profitable to plow under their crop 
than to harvest the seed. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY 


The development of the sheep industry 
in the United States has been subject to 
many fluctuations, according to Edward 
N. Wentworth, of Armour's bureau of ag- 
ricultural research and economics. ‘The 
situation at present shows that our an- 
nual lamb consumption is decreasing year- 
ly and has been decreasing gradually for 
many years. In tracing the building of 
the sheep business in this country, Mr. 
Wentworth says: 

“The awakening with regard to sheep 
came about the opening of the last cen- 
tury. In 1793 a citizen of Massachusetts 
smuggled a ram and two ewes of Merino 
blood into Boston and presented them to 
a friend who was a sheep breeder. Due 
to the latter’s lack of knowledge of wool 


production, the three animals were 
slaughtered for mutton, altho atonement 


was made for this many years later when 
he purchased a ram at auction for $1,000. 
In 1801, Seth Adams imported a ram and 
ewe into Massachusetts and six years later 
took their progeny into Ohio. The next 
year 21 rams and 70 ewes were imported 
to Connecticut by Colonel David Hum- 
phreys, but the big importations occurred 
about 1809-1810, when William Jarvis, of 
Vermont, United States consul at Lisbon, 
shipped about 4,000 Merinos to the United 
States. Four hundred of these were placed 
on Consul Jarvis’ farm in Vermont and 
established an interest that resulted in 
Vermont becoming the leading sheep state. 
A great craze for fine wool developed, and 
from April 1, 1810, to August 1, 1811, 
there were imported 19,651 Merino sheep. 

“When the first census was taken in 
1810, Vermont was the only state in the 
country that had over five sheep per cap- 
ita, while all the north Atlantic states and 
Ohio, Kentucky and Virginia possessed a 
real surplus. 

“At the opening of the Civil war a new 
balance was in effect. While Vermont 
and New Hampshire still showed a silght 
surplus, Kentucky was receding rapidly, 
and the remainder of the eastern states 
had lost their position as surplus produc- 
ers. Ohio and Michigan showed from 1.5 
to 1.7 sheep per capita, but the possibili- 
ties of the west were shown by the in- 
creasing surplus developing on the Pacific 
coast and in Texas, New Mexico and Utah. 
In fact, New Mexico occupied the enviable 
position of Vermont in 1840, of exceeding 
five sheep per capita, the ratio approxi- 
mating nine, 

“The census of 1880 recorded a further 
development of the west, but the strong- 
hold of sheep in Vermont and in the Ohio, 





Michigan and Wisconsin region was un- 
disturbed The peak of sheep production 
in the United States was _ probably 
reached twenty years later. The entire 
range country, with the exception of 
Texas, showed a strong surplus produc- 
tion. Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
all possessed over five sheep per capita, 


Wyoming reaching the high ratio of 55 
sheep per capita and Montana and New 
Mexico 25 sheep per capita. 

“In 1920, only the west retained its high 
rate of production in relation to popula- 
tion, and considerable changes had taken 
place there, For example, Nevada led 
with 11 sheep per capita; Wyoming had 
9.4; Idaho, 5.5; New Mexico, 4.5, and Mon- 
tana, only 3.8. 

“Since 1840, the estimated annual con- 
sumption of mutton and lamb and the 
number of sheep per capita for the United 
States a whole have gradually de- 
creased, In the decade 1830-39, the annual 
lamb consumption per capita was 9 pounds 


as 


and the number of sheep was 1.13 per 
capita. Both of these figures have de- 
clined until for the ten years, 1910-19, the 


lamb consumption was but 6.4 pounds and 
the per capita number of sheep In 
1920 and 1921, the lamb consumption was 
but 5.7 pounds. 
“At the present 
from a shortage of sheep. 
indeed to induce the American mar- 
ket to consume around 10 per cent more 
lamb than it does at present if the supply 


suffering 
would be 


time we are 


It 


easy 


were available, altho it is doubtful if the 
present price level would persist 
“Yet our general trend of lamb con- 


sumption year by year is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 1900 our annual per cap- 
ita consumption has been decreasing. 
“While a gradual recovery indicated 
from the low point of consumption during 


Since 


is 


the war, there was a distinct depression 
in 1920, and the United States as a whole 
Stands at a consumption ‘point on kamb 
18.2 per cent below that of 1900. Corre- 
spondingly, we are 27.2 per cent below in 
beef. 20 per cent below in veal and 12.9 
per cent below in pork. 

“This record for lamb is not bad, but 


the probable consumption for 1922 is less 
than a year ago. Lambs are not only 
fewer, but are lighter and the first seven 
months of this year our consumption imdi- 





| 


cated a reductien of 18 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1921. 

“Sheep production in the United States 
has fluctuated in response to varying po- 
litical conditions. Because of the high val- 
ues of the fleece in determining the total 
value per head, the tariff has played an 
important part in sheep prosperity. Just 
at present lamb consumption in the Unit- 
ed States is limited by production, but 
this condition can not be allowed to con- 
tinue unless American producers ade- 
quately meet American consumptive de- 
mand. If this demand is not met, the 
American consumer may justly order a 
decrease in import duty.” 





MOVE CATTLE TO MEXICO 
Aided by the War Finance Corporation, 
New Mexico cattlemen are making plans 
to move about 75,000 head of cattle from 
New Mexico to grazing lands in the state 
of Chihuahua, Mexico. Drouth conditions 








in several counties of New Mexico are 
such as to make the movement impera- 
tive. 
| Fresh From the Country | 
1OWA 

Calhoun County, (w) Iowa, Nov. 2.—A 
bad week for corn husking: has rained 
every day this week, and the fields are 


Corn yielding well, but there is 
quite a lot of moldy corn. Hogs are doing 
well; some cholera around, and also some 
pneumonia among hogs.—FE. E. FE. 

Taylor County. (sw). Iowa, Oct. 31.— 
Corn husking in full swing: quality good 
and well dried, tho we have had a slow 
soaking rain each week for six or more 
weeks. Yield close to last year and very 
little damage from ear worms. Early 
sown wheat looks fine: some just finished 
drilling last week tain today and the 
the grass keeps growing like spring.—S. J. 
Kingsley 

Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, Oct. 30 
—Corn husking is progressing as well as 


soft now. 


could be expected. Help is searce and 
hard to get Corn is good both in yield 
and quality. The drouth that has pre- 


vailed here for some time was broken by 


about half an inch of rain Some of the 
wheat has not come up yet. owing to the 
dry weather More cattle on feed than 
usual. Quite a few fall pigs.—W. J. 
Adams. 

Madison County. (sc) Towa, Nov, 3.— 
We had two inches of rainfall this week, 
which soaked up the earth in fine shape 
Grass is still nice and green. Lots of flow- 
ers are still blooming. Husking corn is the 
order of the day. Some is making from 
60 to 70 bushels per acre and is selling 
at around 50 cents per bushel. One six- 
acre piece, by measure, made 714 bushels 
an average of 119 bushels per acre Fall 
wheat looking fine Wheat is selling at 
from 69 to 9? cents per bushel, according 
to grade Oats 30 cents Hogs around 7 
cents There is some cholera among the 
hogs Eees 34 cents. butter 30 cents. 
Cc. J. Young 

MISSOURI 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Nov. 4.— 
We are having a fine fall. Plenty of 
moisture. Fall wheat and pastures are 


doing finely. Lots of cattle on feed, most- 


ly calves and yearlings Much sickness 
among hogs, but no great loss yet. Hog 
sales are mostly over Spring boars and 





gilts sold in most sales for from $25 to 
$30 average Duroes are most in demand 


this fall. Chester Whites are also selling 
well Had a big apple crop, but potato 


crop is poor and they are not selling very 


high. All farm products holding up well 
except hogs Corn cribbing has just be- 
gun, and corn is a good crop over the 
county Not much corn sold yet. Wheat 
most ali shipped out. Much road work be- 
ing dene this fall Some work on state 
roads has begun Not much land chang- 
ing hands yet. Good calves are selling 
at from $25 to $35, hogs $8.10, butter-fat 
is 35 cents, eggs are 31 cents, ducks 13 
cents. Corn huskers are asking from 4 to 
5 cents per bushel. No price on corn yet. 
—A. A. Graves. 

Schnyler County, (n) Mo., Nov. 3.—The 
weather is warm and we are having lots 


Fall wheat looks fine. 
Pig crop is small. Corn 


of rain this week. 
Pastures are good. 


husking has begun. Not many sales. Good 
demand for cattle and sheep. Potatoes 
96 cents, apples 50 cents, eggs 34 cents, 
cream 36 cents.—Earl J. Watkins. 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., Nov. 3.—We 
had a big rain this week, together with 
warm weather, which has made the wheat 
show up. Corn gathering has begun, al- 
tho a few farmers are getting wood and 
doing fall plowing. There is more demand 


for wood here than usual. Hogs are being 
pushed for market. A few cattle are be- 
ing fed, but a number of old feeders are 
out this year. New corn is starting at 62 
cents. Potatoes are 75 cents at car. Cab- 
bage is 90 cents per hundredweight.—L. A. 
Houston. 


KANSAS 
Linn County, (e) Kan., Nov. 3.—Corn 


picking is in full blast; some of it is chaf- 
fy on account of bugs and drouth. The last 
of August we had three inches of rain. be- 
tween the 30th and the 31st, which will 
be good for the wheat and alfalfa. Not 
many cattle being corn fed and not many 





hogs Weather fine and warm.—E. E. 
Perrigo. 


MICHIGAN 
Isabelle County, (c) Mich., Oct. 
Weather and roads fine Wheat looking 
well. Not much fall pasture. Most of 
the sugar beets harvested and crop fair. 
Not much fall plowing Gone. Coal scarce 


97 
é(.— 


and high.—Geo. L. Koch. 
INDIANA 
Lawrence County. (sec) Ind., Nov. 3.— 
With very iittle rain since August 2, 


combined with low prices, the wheat acre- 
age is much smaller than usual. Most of 
the wheat is up, but from lack of moisture 


is not growing Corn being cribbed fast 
as possible; quality and amount much 
better than expected Large clover seed 
crop; holding for better price Members 
of farm organizations are buying feed, 
etec., codperatively.—Clarence Scoggan. 


NEW YORK 

Erie County. (w) N. Y., Nov. 2.—We are 
having good fall weather here, good for 
getting the work done, but a little dry for 
plowing. There was an unusual crop of 
grapes produced here, averaging over five 
tons per acre—largest ever harvested. The 
farmers having grapes made good money 
this season getting from $70 to $80 per 
ton for same Buckwheat was a good crop 


also, as well as corn and winter wheat; 
but oats ran rather light Leonard Wip- 
pert. 





Blackieg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO."S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Blackleg Vaccines 





BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
iN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 





Write for free instructive bookiet 
on Blackleg Prevention. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











STOCK FARM MISSISSIPPI 


Splendid 300 acre Grain and Stock Farm, well 
equipped with STOCK and TOOLS, Dairy Herd 
(Holsteins, Guernseys avd Jerseys). Duroc Hogs, 


Mules, etc. Splendid producer, beautifully located 
on running stream of water, Pike roads, fine 
neighborhood with high school, 400 yards from dwel- 
ling, 175 scholars (4¢) four and one half miles from 
town of 10,000. For sale because don't live on farm 
and can't give same personal attention. A real farm 
and country home for some one, walkout proposition 
$35,000.00 with cash payment $15,000.00, baiance 
reasonable terms; intend selling same in next 45 days 
and solicit inquiries from only real interested pur- 
chesers J. C. FORD, (owner) 22 South 
Front Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 


176-Acre Alfalfa farm 
Horses, Hogs, 10 Cows and 


Helfere, tools, implements ; grows 70 bu. corn toacre: 
splendid surroundings; 14 mi. village, level machine- 
worked tillage, 15-cow pasture, about 1000 cords 
wood, 40 fruit trees; good dwelling, spring water, 
barn, poultry house. Owner called away gives you 
chance get all $6000, part cash. Details page 76 Big 
I}!ustrated Catalog Bargains—160 pages. Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 831 HD, New York Life 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 











30 Farms, well located in Andrew, Dekalb and 
Gentry Counties, Missourl. Grow everything grown 
on a farm in this climate Crop failures unknown. 
Within trucking distance of the St. Joseph, Missourt 
markets. From 40 acres to 600 acres, on easy terma. 
Prices from $90.00 to $150.00 per acre. Write us your 
wants. The right man can get a real bargain. 
Wells-Hine Trust Co., Savannah, Me. 





Loans on lowa Farms 


Forty years. Nocommission. 
Write us for name nearest agency 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebrasale 


320 Acre Farm For Sale 


Good land, all fenced, plenty of water, tmproved; 
seven miles from Bethany, Mo. WIi! sel! all or part. 
Address BR. W. Brandom, Trenton. Meo. 











ENE Corn and Stock Farms ip central 

Missour! at prices which show good interest on 

the money invested. Write HIGLEY LAND CO. 
for booklet. Rolla, Missourt 


Southern Minnesota Farm Bargains 


Write A. H. SCHROEVER, Mankato, Minnesota 











OUTHEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 
\) lands Low prices, very easy terma. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO... [ola. Kansas 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 


Nov. 15—W. 8S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Jan. 9—Bell Bros. & Wood, Wiota, lowa 
isale at Atlantic, lowa). 

Jan. 17—h. ©. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 

Jan. 18-—W. S. Osgood, Sheldon, lowa 

Jan. 25—A. & J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, Ia. 

Jan. 27—R. G. Miehe, Peosta, lowa 


Jan. 31—Ed Kessler, Kessler Bros. and E. 
W. Smykil, Solon, Iowa. 


Jan. 31—J. CC. Spera & Sons, Winterset, 


lowa (sale at Earlham, lowa) 
Jan. 31—W. J. Crow, Webb, lowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
Feb. 2—A. Snyder & Son, Stanhope, Ia. 
Feb. 3—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, lowa. 
Feb. 3—Claus Sandeen, Gowrie, lowa. 
Feb. 6—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 6 Art Grosnickle, Ogden, lowa. 
Feb. 7—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 7—Wm. Lentz, Ankeny, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—T. Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—A. C. Engle, Rockwell City, lowa, 
Feb. 8—Henry Onken, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—J. P. Wiese, Manson, Iowa 
Feb. 9—Joe Saunders, Madrid, lowa 
Feb, 10—A. A. Chantland, Humbolt, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—Frank W. Thiele, Breda, lowa. 
Feb. 13—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa 
(evening sale). 
Feb. 14—Lee & Morck, Gilbert, lowa. 
Feh. 16—S. M. Steward, Perry, lowa 
Feb. 17—S. N fJoland, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Feb. 20—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
Feb. 20—Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, lowa. 
Feb. 21 Bloemendaal EBros., Orange City, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 21—A. & J. ©. Johnson, Lynnville, Ia. 
Feb. 21—Bell Bros. & Wood, Wiota, Iowa 
(sale at Atlantic, lowa). 
Feb, 21—Fred Dunbar, Redfiecl@, Iowa 
Feb. 22—Wm. T. Haydock, Alden, Iowa 
Feb.22—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa 
Feb. 22—J. A. Teter, Stuart, Iowa 
Feb. 23—Ferdinand Hass, George, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—John J. Jepson, Goldfield, Iowa, 
Feb. 24—N. H. Majers, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—«*. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, lowa 
Feb. 24—Augeust Maurer, Lester, lowa. 


Feb. 27—Geo. J. Mohrhausen, Danbury, Ia. 


Mar. 1—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Mar. 2—Wm. Haydock, Alden, lowa. 


Mar. 8—E. E. Sibley, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Farver 


Nov. 24—Robinson & Daniels, Hampton, 
Iowa 

Feb. 8—Lester H. Conrad, Rockwell City, 
lowa 

Feb. 10—C. B. Evitt, Menlo, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
lowa. 

Feb. 14—J. P. Williams, Springville, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—H. L. Faulkner, Westside Bank 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; sale at James- 
port, Mo. 

Feb. 16—Geo. Maguire, Rockwell City, Ia. 

Feb. 17—L. R. Cobb, Ida Grove, lowa. 

Feb. 20—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—F. C. Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—S. R. Skages & Sons, Malvern, 
lowa 

Feb. 23—R. N. Alexander, Rockwell City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 24—Ed Maule, Lytton, lowa 

Feb. 26—Freel & Sons, Runnells, Iowa 
Feb. 28—A. F. Herndon, Audubon, Iowa 

Mar. 7—T. M. Simonson, Rolfe, lowa 

Mar. 15—C. B. Evitt, Menlo, lowa 

Mar. 15—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
lowa, 

Mar. 20—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 

Mar. 24—Carl I. Bingley, Carlisle, lowa. 

Apr. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 


doah, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Feb. 5—Elmer Tow, Martelle, lowa. 

Feb. 6—Kegley & Son, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Levson Bros., Wyoming, lowa 
Feb. 8—F. W. Timmerman, West Liberty, 

lowa. 

Feb. 9—Kelly & Son, Iowa City, lowa. 
Feb. 12—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 
Feb. 183—R. L. Pemberton, Legrand, lowa. 


Feb. 14—Hendrickson and Lang  Bros., 


Brooklyn, lowa. 


Feb. 15—M. C. Morrison, Adelphi, lowa. 

Feb. 16—O. D. Klein and W. C. Granzow, 
Alden, lowa. 

Feb. 16—Wickfield Farms, Cantril, Iowa. 

Feb. 19-——-L. T. Hibbs, Le Grand, lowa. 

Feb. 19—Boyd Weidlein, Webster City, Ia 

Feb, 20-—Peter Doan, Rockwell City, Iowa 

Feb. 20—L. B. Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—C. M. Merkley, Sac City, lowa. 

Feb. 21—Geo. Lippold and Louis Harder, 
Avoca, lowa. 

Feb. 22—Bockelman & Mills, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 23—Bockelman Bros., Paullina, lowa. 

Feb. 22—Mads Hansen, Avoca, lowa. 

Feb. 23—A. M. Railsback, Griswold, lowa. 

Feb. 24—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa 

TAMWORTHS 
Feb. 8—J. B. Mackoy, Farragut, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Nov. 24—Vern McDonald, Knoxville, Tl 

Jan, 27—A. D. Wilson, Weldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—Cailvin F. Crouch, Webster City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 1—A. H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa. 


Mar. 10—FEar] lowa 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Nov. 22—C. H. Zybell, Lake City, lowa. 
Dee. 1—lowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ 
Ass'n; fair grounds, Des Moines, Iowa; 
J. EB. Kirstein, Clarion, lowa, Sec'’y 


Bloom, Bridgewater 


Dec. 2—West Liberty Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Association; H. C. Schooley; 
Sec'y, West Liberty, lowa. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 16—lowa Associa- 


Holstein Friesian 

tion, Waterloo, lowa; J. P. Eves, Sec'y, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Nov. 21—Consignment sale at Waterloo, 
Iowa, under management Iowa Holstein 
Breeders’ Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Noy, 22—K. P. O. P. National sale. Har- 
grove & Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa. 
Nov. 23—Robinson & Daniels, Hampton, 


Towa. 
. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 23—Lioyd Loonan, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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DUROCS 
Jan. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan. 10—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 


Jan. 11—H. C. Adams, Algona, Iowa. 
Jan.12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 


Jan. 16—Fernow & Enck, Marion, Iowa. 


Jan. 16—John Graff, Estherville, Iowa. 

Jan. 283—W. O. Jones, Jamaica, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—J. M. Brockway & Co., Letts, 
Towa. 


Jan. 26—Jake Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 30—J. C. Danner, Yale, lowa. 
Jan. 30—Emil Lau, Klemme, Iowa. 


Jan. 31—W. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 
Jan. 31—W. A. Schultz, Estherville, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—A. C. Flaugh & Son, Newton, Ia. 
Feb. 2—G. R. Peters, De Witt, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Dairyland Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 7—A. L. Holmstrom, Harcourt, Ia. 
Feb. 7—Henry T. Larson, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 8—S. E, Peterson, Callender, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Langecrest Farms, Muscatine, Ia. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 13—G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa, 
Feb. 14 L. R. Monroe, West Liberty, Ia. 
Feb. 14—L. R. Monroe, West Liberty, Ia. 
Feb. 15—J. M. Brockway & Co., Letts, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Clarence Carmean, Lytton, Ia. 
Feb. 22 ©. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 
Feb. 23—W. O. Jones, Jamaica, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—O. E. Wilcox, Deep River, Iowa. 
Mar. 2—H. H. Nichols, Cresco, Iowa. 
Mar. 7—W. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 15—P. N. Kahler, Van Horn; L. A. 
Nov. 22—American Royal Shorthorn Sale, 


Kansas City, Mo.; W., A. Cochel, Sales 
Manager, Hotel-Baltimore, Kansas City. 
Kalsto, Newhall, and Falcon’ Bros., 
Central City; sale at Newhall, Iowa. 


Nov. 24—C. C. R. Bush, Washta, Iowa. 

Dec. 12—R. O. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa. 

Dec. 20—L. KE. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Feb. 14—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association; W. E. McLeland, 
Sec’y, Marshalltown, Iowa, 


Mar. 13—Iowa State Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Ames, Iowa; J. E. Halsey, 
Sioux City, Ia., Secretary and Manager. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue Mm order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue 








LIVE 8TOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

Z. R. MII-LS, Box 312, Sioux City, Iowa. 

R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

D. G. SUTHERLAND, Knoxville, Il, 

J. 


I, HOAG, Webster City, lowa. 


Field Notes 


AMERICAN ROYAL SHORTHORN 
SALE, NOVEMBER 22 


One of the outstanding Shorthorn events 
of the present season will be the American 
Royal sale at Kansas City, on November 
22 At this time an offering of fifteen 
bulls and thirty-three females of splendid 
breeding will be sold. The announcement 





which appears elsewhere in this issue 
enumerates the families and bulls repre- 
sented in the sale. Note that the most 


renowned bulls of the breed will be repre- 
sented in the sale by sons and daughters. 


Nothing better than the families in this 
sale can be found. The consignors are as 
follows The Allen Cattle Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; F. C. Baker, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo.; J. R. 
Evans & Bros., Maryville, Mo.; Ewing 
Bros., Morrisville. Mo.; W. A. Forsythe 
& Sons, Greenwood, Mo.; Frank R. Mc- 
Dermand, Kansas City, Mo.; Jos. Miller 
& Sons, Granger, Mo.; O. W. Nauman, 
Craig, Mo.; T. J. Sands, Robinson, Kan.: 
A. ¢. Shallenberger Alma, Neb.; Leslie 
Smith & Sons, St. Cloud, Minn.; Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; A. QO. 
Stanley Sheridan, Mo.; Tomson Bros., 
Wakarusa, Kan. A glance at the list of 
consignors will give a good idea as to the 
caliber of the offering Write today for 


catalog, kindly mentioning Wallaces’ 
—Advertising Notice. 


the 
Farmer 


ARDMORE SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION 


Mr. C. Cc. R. Bush, proprietor of Ard- 
more herd of Shorthorns, announces else- 
where in this issue his initial sale of 
breeding cattle. The sale will take place 
at his farm near Washta, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 23. We might say that this is a herd 
that has been builded from the purchase 
of but a few cattle about fifteen years 
ago and has now grown to large propor- 


tions Even tho the farm is large it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the herd To 
those who may be prospective purchas- 


ers of Shorthorns we believe this sale of- 
fers much. You will be getting good, hon- 
est cattle that have come down thru the 
hands of a careful breeder for many years. 
Two of the foundation cows, a Butterfly 
and a Northern Empress, have been re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the of- 
fering. The Northern Empress was pur- 
chased from the herd of the late John 
Rasmess. And we might add here that 
the same care has been taken with re- 
gard to the bulls that were used as that 
used by Mr. Rasmess. Lord Craigstone, 
Gwendoline Boy- 2d, a son of Marengo 
Dale, Gainford Excellence and now Villag- 





er’'s Goods were among those most promi- 


nent in use. Gainford Excellence is the 
sire of about one-half of the offering, 
and as he cannot be used longer with 


profit is being offered. To those wanting 
a tried sire we can hardly speak too 
highly of this bull. He is a bull of both 
scale and symmetry. His get cannot fail 
to impress the buyer. Gainford bulls have 
made their mark everywhere. Those to 
compare with Gainford Excellence are 
rare. A feature of the sale worth men- 
tioning is the fact that a large per cent 
of the cows are due to calve shortly. Quite 
a few females sell bred to Villager’s 
Goods, of which we will have more to say 
next week. Meantime, ask for the cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINA SALE 


November 15 is the day set for the W. 

Austin sale of Poland Chinas at Du- 
mont, Iowa. Those who are not yet sup- 
plied with a boar, or wanting a few open 
gilts, or can use a bred sow or two, will 
do well to be on hand at that time. Good 
boars are mighty searce now, and Mr. 
Austin has some that are very desirable. 
They are mostly spring pigs. Some are of 
February farrow, and therefore very large. 
One fall yearling is listed, also a junior 
yearling. In fact, one can find here a boar 
to fit the needs of practically every one. 
We believe that in Model Designer, the 
sire of most of the spring boars and gilts, 
Mr. Austin has a boar that people who at- 
tend his sale will appreciate. He sires pigs 
of much scale and good feeding quality. In 
variety of breeding, a couple of boars will 
sell by Oakwood Giant. The gilts listed 
will be sold with breeding privilege to the 
grand young boar Oakglen Diamond. And 
it is quite probable that they can be pur- 
chased cheaper now than at Mr. Austin’s 
winter sale Don't forget the date, next 
Wednesday, Novemter 15. The final an- 
nouncement appears with this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


1OWA HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION SALE, 
NOVEMBER 21 


The first of three good Holstein sales 
in a series will be that of the Iowa Hol- 
stein Association, at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
November 21. This sale will be held in 
the Dairy Cattle Congress sale barn, so 
buyers are assured of comfortable accom- 
modations. Following this sale will be 
the Hargrove & Arnold auction, at Des 
Moines, on November 22, and the sale to 
be held by Robinson & Daniels, on No- 
vember 23. The association sale offering 
has been selected from the top herds of 
the state, and will consist of sixty females 
and eight bulls, good milky individuals, 
representing prominent producing blood- 
lines. In the females are cows that have 
just freshened, heavy springers and some 
fine heifer calves. The eight young bulls 
have been carefully selected with the idea 
of furnishing some attractive herd head- 
ers. These cattle are from federally tested 
herds and will be sold subject to sixty-day 
retest. Catalog and further particulars 
can be obtained from Secretary J. P. Eves, 
Waterloo, lowa Advertising Notice. 


ZYBELL’S SALE OF POLLED 


HEREFORDS 

November 22, Mr. C. H. Zybell. of Lake 
City, Iowa, will submit his first public 
offering of Polled Herefords, numbering 
sixty head. An inspection of the offering 
revealed one of the most select lots it has 
been the writer's privilege of seeing. Show 
cattle plenty of them. Cows weighing 
from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds each One of 


the three good young bulls listed is a se- 
nior yearling and can readily be classed a 
show bull He from a Beau Donald 


is 


dam and a Gem Nation sire. The herd 
presents the appearance of being one of 
regular breeding matrons. And in this 


sale cows with calves at foot and bred for 
early calving will be numerous. They are 
bred mainly to a grandson of Perfection 
Fairfax. We urge those interested in this 
favored breed of cattle to procure one of 
the catalogs at once, familiarize yourself 
with the breeding and the character of 
the cattle to be offered, and be on hand 
sale day. Note the initial announcement 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


DRUMMY BROS. OFFER DUROC BOARS 


Drummy Bros., of Ryan, Iowa, are offer- 
ing some choice spring boars of the right 


type from such champion blood as Path- 
finder, Uneeda Orion Sensation, Red Ra- 
ven and Orion Cherry King, at the mod- 
erate price of $25. These pigs are not 
fleshy, but have good bone and length, 
and weigh from 175 to 200 pounds They 
are also offering 50 head of choice gilts 


weighing from 75 lto 240 pounds, bred for 
March farrow to either of their three 
great boars. The boars are a son of Per- 


mit, the 1922 Wisconsin grand champion 
also second prize boar at the National; 
then they have an outstanding junior 


yearling boar by Uneeda Orion Sensation, 
the 1922 Illinois grand champion, and they 
also have a junior yearling by Red Raven, 
the 1921 world’s junior champion, Anyone 
winting bred gilts should not hesitate to 
write them Look up their ad and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


LOONAN’'S POLLED SHORTHORN SALE 


Lloyd J. Loonan, Waterloo, Iowa, will 
sell an offering of Polled Shorthorns, No- 
vember 23, that is just an outstanding of- 
fering all the way thru. The offering will 
consist of fifty head, including forty fe- 
males and ten bulls. Fifteen of the heifers 
are open, fifteen heifers are bred and ten 
young cows will sell with calves at foot. 
The bulls are all of serviceable age and 
top-notch individuals. Every animal listed 
is double standard Polled Shorthorn and 
represents the cream of the Loonan herd. 
Many prize winners will sell in the sale. 
The entire offering is tuberculin tested 
and a sixty-day retest will be given. Any 
of our readers interested in Polled Short- 
horns shouki address Lloyd J. Loonan, 
Waterloo Towa, for his catalog of the of- 
fering, giving the breeding and all par- 
ticulars.—Advertising Notive. 








Recent Public Sales 


COMBINATION SHORTHORN SALE 


Notwithstanding the threatening weath- 
er, a good crowd gathered at Columbus 
Junction, Iowa, October 31, for the Short- 
horn sale held by John Jenkins, Colum- 
bus Junction; Evergreen Stock Farm, Co- 
lumbus Junction; Fred Wiley, Winfield, 
lowa, and W. H. Blair, of Gladwin, Iowa. 
While there were a number of the older 
breeders present, the cattle went to the 
younger breeders and farmers, who are 
stocking up at a time when they can do 


so at very moderate’ prices—bargain 
prices, in fact. About forty females were 
sold, the average being $108.50, with a 


top price of $225 for the yearling heifer, 
Lovely 25th, a daughter of the champion 
Villager’s Coronet and Imp. Lovely 23d. 
She was consigned by Mr. Wiley and sold 
to E. Moore & Son, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
this firm getting several of the tops. Wm. 
Thede, of Dixon. Iowa, and Clyde Winkler, 
of Modale, Iowa, were the heaviest buy- 
ers ’. K. Du Bois, of Palmyra, Mo., se- 
lected a couple of the best heifers. Colonel 
Kraschel oecupied the block. A list of 
those selling at $100 and over follows: 
Mayflower Maid 16th, Jan., ’22; T. 

‘<. Du Bois, Palmyra, Mo. ......$107.50 
toan Molly, Aug., °21 100.00 
Red Victoria, May, 

DOR, TOWER ocaccescar seeuee 
Villager’s Countess, Clyde Winkler, 

pe: rey 
Lovely 25th, Mar., '21; 

Son, West Liberty, lowa 
Myra Vinmont 8th, Feb., 

Bo Pr ee iv tucese 
Myrtle 4th, ; Clyde Winkler 
Choice Myrtle 2d, Feb., '21; Clyde 

Pr ere, eye 
Queen of Beauty 2d. Oct.,'21; James 

Bacon, Wilten Junction, Iowa.... 
Makepease Fashion, Sept., '21; Clyde 

WP INE: ‘wip ay woe Feats sa a Pamer ie Seca oos 
Fanny's Young Mary 4th, May, ’20; 

Wm, Thede 
Village Rose, Aug., 
Victoria 84th, Mar., 

ie | RE Pe ere re 
Lady Gloster 3d, Oct., 

Johnson, Wilton Junction, Iowa.. 
Coronet’s Adelaide, July, '20; Clyde 

OT Oe re Ty ee ae 
Villager’s Mary, May, ’21; 

relt, Tipton, Iowa 
Village’s Spray, May, 

2. epee tee evessese 
Generosity Queen, Oct., '20; Wm. 

Mason, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
Fair Conntess, May, ‘21; 

SE aS ee ee eee 
Brawith 

Winkler 
Victoria Sultana 4th, 

ge RR ere, ae 
Princess Pat 2d; Aug., °21; J. > 

Smith, South English, Iowa..... 
Lancaster Maid 2d, Aug., ’20; Wm. 


115.00 


135.00 


225.00 


125.00 
115.00 


100.09 
100.00 
135.00 


125.00 
100.00 


Bacon 
Moore 
Py 200.00 
100.09 


125.00 


165.00 
escecese 100.00 
100.00 
100.09 


190.0 


| eee 
Village Myrtle, Apr., 
ealf); Fred Hall, 
Te ae 
Lady Cruickshank 10th, 
CO. WUE a. pc cbaescicn tds an vee 200.00 
4 few bulls were offered also, but par- 
ticulars as to their sale is not at hand. 


119.09 


16 (ana ‘b: 
Mt. Pleasant, 


Nov., 


145.00 





IOWA TAMWORTH BREEDERS’ ASSO. 
CIATION SALE 


held by the Iowe2 
Tamworth Breeders’ Association resulted 
very successfully, a good offering being 
disposed of at satisfactory prices. Owing 
to the bad weather and road conditions 
previous to the sale, attendance was not 
as large as it should have been, but bid- 
ding was lively and the better lots sold 
well. Part of the proceeds of the sale are 
to be used by the Iowa Tamworth Asso- 
ciation for promotion work in the interest 
of the breed, Colonels Reed and Joy cen- 
ducted the sale. A list of buyers fol- 
lows: No. 31, Claude A. Beck, Granger 
fowa, $50; 12, Chas. Langer, Mendon, Ia 
$47.50; , L. B. Graham, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, $58; 20, I. M. Reed, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
$50; 46, J. E. Arnold, Ames, Iowa, $68 
i6. A. C. Epley, Waverly. Iowa, 
. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa, $ 
14, 38. L. B. Graham, $41, $33; 47, H. S 
Murphey & Son, Ames, lowa, $56; 44 
Joy & Hfinter, Ames, Iowa, 28. Ol 
Chelsvig. Huxley, Iowa; 23, 5, L. B. Gra- 
ham, $50, $28; 49, Edmund Hanson, Dean 
Iowa, $31; 35, Willard Halverson, De- 
Moines, Iowa, $60; 36. Dr. W. D. Addison 
Morning Sun, Iowa, $50; 30, Clint Irving. 
Purdy. Iowa, $60; 21, O. W. Terrill, Red 
field, Towa, $45; 19, A. E. Augustine, Rose 
Hill, Iowa, $32; 34, H. S. Miller, Rockwe« 
City. Iowa. $60; 18, A. E. Augustine. $2 
48, W. W Shaw, Rose Hill, lowa, $35; 22 
Clint Irving, $34; 3. H. S. Miller, $41; 42, 
W. Shaw, $25: 33, Dr. Addison, $52: 15 
. MeArthur, $41; 29, Clint Irving, $6: 


The first sale to be 


$36; 11 








6, 7, O. W. Terrill 37 each; 45, L. W 
Kennery, Rolfe, Iowa, $34; 43, A. E. Au 
gustine, $51: 1, 4, A. C. Epley, Waverly 
Iowa, $37. $51; 26, W. W. Shaw, $34; 39 
Clint Irving, $60; 13, L. W. Kenned 
$41 32, Clint Irving, $37. 





COL. F. J. SMITH HOLDS SALE 
Colonel Francis J. Smith, Grinnell, Ia 

held a very successful Poland China sal 
on his homestead, November 2. Coloné 
Smith had an offering of boars and gilt 
mostly sired by his herd boar, Orangeman 
King, by Orange Prospect. Considerin: 
the weather and the condition of the roads 
Colone! Smith had a very nice sale. Colo 
nel Smith conducted his auction himsel! 
and it was thought by all in attendanc: 
that he did very commendable work 0» 
the block. Being a breeder and an au: 
tioneer with a good deal of experienc: 
he seemed to be able to put his stuff across 
in good shape. He sold the top boar t 
Charles Frazer, New Sharon, Iowa, at % 
very satisfactory price. Colonel Smith 
will likely hold a winter sow sale. 








